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A YOUNG FARMER ON THE FRANKLIN HILLS 


This is one of the “cutest” photographs we have received. The youngster, Winthrop F. 
Clark, is only six years old, but drives his team wherever he pleases, with his three-year-old 
sister in the cart. The boy trained the calves, Dick and Don, that were only five and one-half 
months old when the picture was taken. How much more this little chap gets out of life than 
children in the cities! He is a son of Mr and Mrs Herbert L. Clark of Buckland, Mass. ) 
American Agriculturist suggests that the above outfit would be a “taking attraction” for § 

state and local fairs. No doubt there are lads and lasses in our middle and southern states 
who are just as up-to-date as this young New Englander. 
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The Onion Crop Liberal in Bulk. 





Aw INCREASED ACREAGE AS A RESULT OF HIGH 
Prices Last SEASON—THE COMMERCIAL CROP 
EstimATEp AT 3,100,000 BusHELS—QUALITY 
UNEVEN, WITH Mucu INFERIOR StocK—Tuis 
PRESSING ON THE MARKET AT LOW PRICES. 


While there were some drawbacks to the 
best development of the onion crop, this as 
a whole is a full one, and is now practically 
secured and ready for market. This general 
statement is the concensus of opinion of 
our correspondents im every part of the 
commercial onion belt who have just sent 
in their final reports on condition and yield. 
Our estimate of the 1898 onion crop is 3,100,- 
000 bu, against a revised estimate of the 
1897 crop of 2,800,000 bu, (ultimately proving 
larger through final record of distribution) 
and compared with 2,843,000 bu two years 
ago. The crop in bushels ts therefore some- 
what in excess of any in recent years, and a 
large preportion of it has been secured in 
good condition. But testimony. of promin- 
ent growers and country dealers goes to 
show that no inconsiderable percentage of 
the whole is lacking in keeping quality, or 
has poor color, or is small in size, and buy- 
ers naturally discriminate sharply against 
all such. Current offerings from the new 
crop include many of these faulty onions 
which are now being forced on the mar- 
kets, temporarily depressing the price, 
whatever may be the outcome later in the 
season, Our report Govers the crop of the 
northern and eastern states which practi- 
cally produce all the onions for winter mar- 
kets. The acreage shows an increase over 
any recent year, stimulated by the good 
prices which prevailed last fall and early 
winter. 

A FEATURE OF THE YEAR, 

if such it may be called, is the rapid de- 
velopment of onion growing on a commer- 
cial scale in portions of the middle west. 
While the area remains at nearly a stand- 
still one year with another in th. oldreliable 
sections, including N E, Long Island, por- 
tions of Yorkstate, etc, thereis elsewhere an 
apparent increase of interest in this crop. 
This is particularly true in Ind, Mich, west- 
ern Ohio and portions of the trucking coun- 
try adjacent to the large western cities in- 
cluding Chicago and Milwaukee; growers 
are also progressive west of the Missouri 
river, in the fertile valley of Col, U, and 
Nev and portions of the far northwest. No 
part of the commercial belt has been mark- 
ed by serious crop damage, with the possi- 
ble exception of portions of N Y and west- 
ern Ohio where unexpected deterioration 
became the rule late in the summer. 

Allowing for all damage resulting in re- 
duced rate of yield, the fact remains that 
many sections have secured splendid crops. 
Parts of central N Y have harvested 
one of the finest raised in that section for 
years the onions maturing much _ earlier 
than usual, and while there are many un- 
der-sized, the increased area in such coun- 
ties as Madison, Onondaga, Wayne, etc, re- 
sults in a liberal supply for later rmarket. 
This does not apply wholly to Cayuga Co 
where the crop went backward late in 
August and up to harvest time. Because 
of the uneven quality a good many 
No 2 onions will, appear, which must be 
sold at low prices. The Ct valley can al- 
ways be depended upon for a crop, but 
there was more or less blasting during the 
growing season, and as a result many small 
onions are reported for which prices will 
be low, leaving the best for better figures. 
The yield is uneven in eastern Mass, smut, 
blight and maggot affecting it in Essex Co. 
In the Wethersfield district of Ct excessive 
moisture damaged the crop. In southern 
Ct the outlook was brilliant uptoearly July, 
when blight appeared, materially reducing 
ultimate yield, although the important 


Southport district reports an excellent out- 
turn 
ritory is 


for which that ter- 
Across the sound 


of white enions. 
justly noted. 





OUR SPECIAL 





CROP 





farmers have secured a fair crop in spite of 
drouth in June and biight in July. 

The important onion growing section in 
northern O has undoubtedly secured a lib- 


eral crop in the aggregate, although here, 
as elsewhere, a considerable part of the 
onions are not of such a character as to 
encourage growers to hold them very long. 
The increased acreage is made up of new 
land where novices have gone into the busi- 
ness and the onions run small in size; on 
the other hand old, experienced growers 
have housed splendid crops. The rate of 
yield in Lorain, Medina and Wayne coun- 
ties is good, harvest count of number 
of bushels of good-sized merchantable 
stock will possibly prove smaller than last 


year. To the 

INTENSE HEAT OF JULY 
which retarded growth of bulbs, must 
be ascribed in great measure the 
fact of a good many small onions this 


year; there is also some complaint of yellow 
onions not coloring as well as usual, and 
for the further reason that frequent rains 
followed the intense heat. In central and 
western O blight has reduced the quantity 
compare d with the earlier estimates, and 
growers are pushing the blighted onions 
on the market at low figures, while those 
who can store will reserve the better por- 
tion of the crop. In Hardin Co there was 
marked deterioration compared with early 
July when prospects were brilliant. Under 
excessive hot and dry weather the onions 
went down rapidly, ripening premature- 
ly, and there is some complaint of rot. Acre- 
age there large, but some fields entire 
failures while others show splendid stock 
with good keeping qualities. The acreage 
in the Nappanee marsh, Ind, shows a bigin- 
crease; this is located in Kosciusko and 
Elkhart counties, some damage by blight 
and drouth. While Mich has a good many 
onions, about half the acreage will run un- 
der-sized stock, many ripening prematurely 
and small, damage by drouth. Few onions* 
are grown in Ill for market outside the 
Chicago territory. In the neighborhood of 
Green Bay, Wis, there are some good on- 


ions with a yield all the way up to 
400 bu per acre, although this is greatly 
above the average for the state. In Ia, 


Scott Co is the chief producer and the crop 
is good. Nebraska stock is rot as large as 
some years, but is sound a»d merchantable 

The season is opening w‘th prices consid- 
erably lower than a year ago, but better 
than two years ago when the crop was ap- 
parently little less than the present one. 
Taken as a whole growers are selling with 
considerable freedom. <A careful analysis 
of our reports, however, show reasons for 
other than discouragerment over market 
prospects. As noted above a good many 
onions are under-sized or otherwise not 
particularly desirable for winter storage. 
yrowers show a willingness to close these 
out even at prices as low as 25@30c p bu. 
Another class of onions appearing at this 
first flush of the new crop movement is»the 
product from farmers who are not in a 
position to store or hold. Some of these 
have raised onions for the first time, in- 
duced by the high prices of last season, and 
others are persons of small means who have 
no storage and no facilities for holding the 
crop, and are obliged to sell. These condi- 
tions are true particularly in the middle 


Summary of Onion Prospects in the 


-—No of acres-——. —Vield n aw 
18) 


1307 1896 1898 1897 1896 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, 5O 45 40 150 150 125 
Kastern Mass, 625 570 600 275 325 280 
Connecticut valley - 40 «6350 «330 «300 275 «350 
Rhode Island, 200° 200-190 300 «200 27. 
Wethersfield district, 225° 220° 200 33% 25 275 
Southport district, 1,000 1,000 1,000 275 250 250 
Other Connecticut, 550 5000 300-225 20 
Orange Co, N Y, 1,700 1,600 1,800 150 225 280 
Other N Y and Pa, 1,250 1,100 1,000 300 225 325 
Northern Ohio, 1450 1,300 1,0 325 360 350 
Central Ohie, 1,500 1,200 1,460 300. 325. 300 
Chicago districs 625 500 400 200 200 175 
Northwest, 950 850 900 250 225 200 
Ind and Mich, 1,350 1,200 1.150 216 275 200 
Total. 11.985 10.635 10,669 259 267 266 3 


REPORTS 






and western states. 
good many 
GROWERS SHOW A DISPOSITION TO HOLD 


the best onions, placing them in  eold 
storage for later markets in the hope that 
the priee will improve. In general the situa- 
tion is awaiting one dependent upon a bet- 
ter understanding of the erop measurement 
which will be made known by the publiea- 
tion of this report. Where rot is appear- 
ing, this, of course, induces marketing. 
Early September prices for common stock 
were in many instances somewhat lower 
than last month, but this applies chief- 
ly to ordinary grades. A feeling of en- 
couragement is more or less general that 
after the poor stock is out of the way 
the market should show an improvement. 
Few contracts have been made for future 
delivery anywhere. While in some sections 
growers show a desire to sell early this wil- 
lingness is by no means universal. A good 
many cars in the aggregate have been moy- 
ed at prices in the country around 35@45c 
p bu for yellow and 40@50c for choice red, 
N Y, O and other states, while figures as 
high as 60@75c have been obtained in New 
England, fancy whites touching $1@1 25 

In considering whether to sell now cr hold 


On the other hand, 


for later markets every grower must be 
guided by these facts brought out and 
judge for himself. He will observe that 


up to this time the offerings in large part 
are made up of either undesirable stock, or 
onions for which there is no adequate proe- 
vision for storing. But for the farmer who 
makes a business of growing onions and 
is in a position to handle them ace ording to 
his own best judgment there will be a 
conservative attitude about iaiites te We 
in the season at low prices. If the late 
potato crop shows the shortage which now 
seems probable, and prices for the tubers 
advance, the indirect effect on onions 
should be beneficial. 


CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BUSHEL. 

Crop. Bushels. Oct. Jan. April. 
1898-99, 3,100,000 .40@ .70* ? 

1887-98, 2,800,000 .40@1. 00 1.00@1.40 .60@1.10 
1836-97 2,818,000 .20@ .70 .80@1.10 = 

1895-96, 2,973,000 .25@ .60 .20@ .50 .30@ .60 
1294-95, 1,944,000 .60@ .70 .50@ .80 .80@1.20 
1893-94, 2,330,000 .50@ .80 .50@ .75 .30@ .60 
1892-93, 2,600,000 .60@1.00 .60@1.00 .£0@1.40 
1§91-92, 3,200,000 .40@ .70 .80@1.00 .60@1.10 


*Early September ’98. 





A Worid’s Deficit in Grain for the com- 
ing year is the forecast of the Hungarian 
minister of agriculture. He estimates that 
importing countries will need 115 to 124 mil- 
lion metric centners, or, roughly speaking, 
450 to 500 million bu more than their own 
output, and that exporting countries will be 
able to send 101 to 109 million metric cent- 
ners, an apparent deficit of 14 to 15 mil- 
l-ons, or say, 60 millicn bu. This report, 
emanating each year at this time from 
what is known as the Vienna grain con- 
gress, is made up from a comparison of of- 
ficial and trade estimates of the world’s 
production and requirements. The figures 
rut forth are by no means final, nor of any 
great value, although interesting, as they 
seem to reflect general -conditions. 





We Greatly Appreciate the work your 
journal is doing in making reliable esti- 
mates of crops.—[Fanno Bros, Oregon. 


Centers of Commercial Production, 


—--Total crop, bu--— ———---Prices p u————~ 
1808 1897 1896 1898 1897 1896 
7,500 7,000 [5,000 .40@ .50 on — 
72,000 185,000 168,000 .50@ .75 60@1.00 -.40@.75 
132.000 96,000 115,000 50@,.60 .50@ .75 .40@.50 
60,000 40,000 =: 52,000 — 5@ .75 
73,000 ~ 60,000 ° 55,000 a .60@1.00 75 
275,000 250,000 250,000 .90@1.25 .75@1.00 .50@.75 
165,000 113,000 125,000 .50@ .75 .65@1.00 — 
255,000 360,000 504,000 .35@ .50 .50@ .75 .40@.50 
375,000 247,009 325,000. .20@ 45 45@ .80 .25@.60 
$77,000 479,000 407,001 ..30@ 40 3ia@.55 ..25@.40 
390,008. 420,000. 25a 40 30. AB. . 25.30 
125,000 100,000 70,000 .30@ 40 .35@ 45 .20@.25 
238,000 192,000 180,000 .30@ .60 .35@1.00 .25@.50 
223,000 -35 230,000 .30@ 50 .25@ .50 .20@.40 
3,081,000 2,840,000 2,843,000 25@ .75 .30@1.00 .20@.75 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Cranberry Picking and Marketing. 
FRANK P. 


ELLIS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ITH the first of 
September comes 
the cranberry 
picking on Cape 
Cod marshes. Dur- 
ing the cranberry 
season the village 
streets are de- 
serted. Everybody 
goes picking. The 
aged father and 
mother, the sisters 
and brothers and 
even the _ babies 
are to be found on 
the bogs. The 
large growers fur- 
nish shanties for 











the accommoda- 
tion of the pick- 
ers. Scattered 


through the wood 
are to be found these villages of 200 or 304 
people on the borders of the large bogs, 
which for the period uf from 5 to 6 weeks 
are busy and full of life, having their own 
grocery stores, and are visited every day 
by bakers and butchers and all sorts of 
peddlers who drive a flourishing business 
at the noon hour and nights after pickers 
quit work. The evenings are the time the 
pickers enjoy themselves. The air is full 
of music, laughter, singing and the noise of 
ecnversation carried on in loud tones by 
Portugese, Italians and Swedes, inter- 
mingled with the more familiar tones of 
good old Cape Cod dialect. 

Picking was formerly all done by hand, 
but the spirit of invention has produced 
the scoop, which has made it possible to 
gather the fruit much more rapidly. The 
best hand record I have ever heard of was 
86 measures of 6 qts each in a day, picked 
by Charles Haskell of Cedarville. With the 
scoop the record of the Bates Bros of Hast 
Wareham, 200 measures in a day, has seldom 
been equaled. The scoop is easily operated. 
Its wooden teeth are pushed into the vines. 
The whole is then removed with 
both hands by a backward and 
upward movement. It is still an 
open question whether the scoops 
injure the bogs, but as more were used in 
the fall of 1897 than any year previous, it 


For Week Ending September 17, 1898 


may be safely concluded that growers are 
finding them satisfactory. 

In 1897 the innovation of hiring the pick- 
ers by the day was tried and has proved 
satisfactory in many cases. By this method 
the profits of the pickers are very much 
cut down and the cost of picking reduced. 
The berries when brought ashore by the 
pickers are handed to a person who sees 
that the measure is properly filled and con- 
tains not too much dirt. If it is satisfactory 
a check of cardboard is given, on which, 
“cranberry check, good for one measure” 
and the owner’s name is printed. These are 
the various denominations usually running 
1, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 measures. The giving 
of these tickets avoids the disputes which 
used to be constantly arising when tally 
sheets were used. 


Canadian Wheat Experiments. 





The average results of winter wheat 
growing on the experimental plots of On- 
tario agricultural college for nine years in 
succession are as follows: Weight of grain 
per measured bushel 60 lbs, yield of straw 
per acre 2.7 tons, and yield of grain per acre 
39% bu. Dawson’s golden chaff has given 
the largest average yield of grain per acre 
among 70 varieties of winter wheat grown 
for five years; also among eleven leading 
varieties tested over Ontario in 1893, nine 
varieties. in 1894, in 1895 and in 1896, and 
seven varieties in 1897. The early Genesee 
giant is a close rival of the Dawson’s gol- 
den chaff in the small plots in the experi- 
mental department and in the large fields 
in the farm department of the agricultural 
college, and also in the co-operative experi- 
ments conducted throughout Ontario. 

Winter wheat which did not lodge until 


, cut, produced a crop more than double the 


value of that which became lodged before it 
was ripe. In five years’ experiments with 
varieties of winter wheat, the American 
bronze, Dawson’s golden chaff and early 
Genesee giant varieties possessed the stiff- 
est straw of all the large yielders of grain. 
Large plump kernels of winter wheat gave 
much better results than those which were 
small plump, shrunken or broken. In the 
average of six years’ experiments in sowing 
winter wheat at different dates, it was 
found that when the wheat was sown later 
than Sept 9 the crop was usually much 











TYPICAL CRANBERRY HARVEST SCENE 


Our New Jersey growers will here recognize a familiar picture of these early, 
September days- 





No. 12 














CRANBERRY PICKERS WITH RAKES. 


poorer than when the seeding took place on 
or before that date. As a crop, to use as a 
green manure to plow under in preparation 
for winter wheat, peas have given the best 
and buckwheat the poorest results. In an 
experiment in cutting winter wheat at dif- 
ferent stages of maturity for several years 
in succession it was found that the largest 
yield of grain and the best quality of seed 
were produced from the crop which was 
allowed to fuliy ripen before cutting. Win- 
ter wheat badly infested with stinking 
smut has been very effectually treated in 
three different years by the use of either 
copper sulphate or hot water. 





The Preservation of Wood. 





Never apply paint nor any other coating 
to green or unseasoned timber. If the wood 
is not well dried, the coat will hasten decay. 
Oil paints are used to increase the durabil- 
ity by protecting the wood against moisture. 
An exposed unpainted board becomes gray 
and fuzzy, warps and checks, the nails rust 
out, and even if it is not exposed to rain, 
damp air, steam, etc, occasion similar mis- 
chief. 

For coating, coal tar, with or without 
sand or plaster, and pitch, especially if 
mixed with oil of turpentine and applied 
hot, thus penetrating more deeply, answers 
best. A mixture of three parts coal tar and 
one part unsalted grease, to prevent the 
tar from drying until it has time to fill the 
minute pores, is recommended. One barrel 
of coal tar, costing $3 to 4, will cover 300 
posts. Both tar and oil paint have the dis- 
advantage that they act as mere covers. 
If the wood has any chance to get moist 
before painting they are harmful instead 
of useful. 

Heavy tar oils, freed of their volatile as 
well as their thick tarry constituents, such 
as are now offered in the market under the 
name of carbolineum, are preferable to 
paints and tars [{B. E. Fernow, Circular 
20, Division of Forestry, U S dept of agri.] 
These oils penetrate and act as anti- 
septics, usually killing the fungi 
or at least retarding their action and de- 
velopment. They are applied with brush or 
else as baths, usually and preferably hot. 
They cannot replace paints where the looks 
of the material are to be improved. 
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Early Fall Plowing Important. 


for fall plowing for 

summer as soon 
after the removal of 
the preceding crop. Scarcely a sum- 
mer passes without a period of drouth 
between July 1 and Sept 1. The Kansas 
station is studying the effect of various 
modes of soil treatment upon soil mois- 
ture. That the well-known effect of a 
mulch can be approached by proper til- 
lage of soil is a fact not as widely act- 
ed upon as good farming dictates. One of 
the station fields, which contained in round 
numbers 26 per cent of water in the first 
foot of soil, on July 7, 1898, had one portion 
plowed, another disk-harrowed and a por- 
tion left untreated. The ensuing dry 
weather in the course of four weeks, not- 
withstanding several light rains, reduced 
the moisture of the untreated part to 15 per 
cent and that of the disked land to 18 per 
cent, the plowed ground retaining 21 per 
cent. The last two were in excellent condi- 
tion for seeding, while the first would plow 
up lumpy and unsatisfactory. 

The weight of an acre of the dry soil to 
the depth of one foot may be taken as 1600 
tcns. Each per cent of water in soil to that 
depth represents about 16 tons of water per 
acre, or one-seventh of an inch. The water 
apparently lost by the untreated soil was 
176 tons per acre, equivalent to over one 
and one-half inches of rain. This is about 
one-half what the soil would hold after a 
soaking rain. The real loss was much more 
than this, since as water escaped from 
the upper foot, other would be drawn up 
from below by capillary attraction. The 
figures given are minimum quantities, 
therefore. 

Stubble ground should unquestionably 
be plowed while the moisture is still in 
the soil. The experiments show that sim- 
ple plowing is quite as effective for mois- 
ture conservation as any tillage yet tested. 
If time does not permit plowing, the speedy 
work of the disk harrow compares favor- 
ably in efficiency. In either case if rain 
follows sufficient to start the weeds, kill 
them with a harrow. This will at the same 
time break up any crust and preserve the 
soil mulch. This treatment not only in- 
sures a perfect seed-bed for wheat in re- 
spect to moisture, but the soil has time to 
settle to the firm condition so advantageous 
tc wheat, and the bareness, warmth and 
moisture are most favorable to the forma- 
tion of nitrates from organic matter. Nit- 
rates are highly important for successful 
wheat production. 


time 
the 


The proper 
wheat is in 
as possible 





Feeding House for Hogs. 
E. P. KINNE, ILLINOIS, 





The accompanying illustration and 
ground plan represent a hog house very 
suitable for feeding the animals. In Fig 1, 


a represents a corncrib, 6 driveway, c a 
feeding floor, d is a small door hung on 
weights. The partition between the crib 
and feeding floor is 8 ft high. The crooked 
line indicates the level of the ground on 
which the house is built. The roof can be 
made of common boards or covered with 
Neponset roofing. In Fig 2, @ @ are feed 





FI¢ 1. 


END VIEW OF ELEVATION. 


THE FARM IN AUTUMN 


troughs, B b walks 16 inches above the floor, 
ce mixing trough, d corn bin over sheller, e 
a scale beam. A bin for chop or meal 8 by 
10 over the shelling and weighing room is 
filed by means of an elevator from the 
grinder. This feed is spouted over to the 
mixing trough. For a cheap hog feeding 
house this is one of the best and most con- 
venient I know of. The size can be made 
to suit the convenience of the builder. 
scsi 


Propagating the Hazelnut. 





The hazelnut may be propagated by seed 
cuttings, layering or by grafting. It is al- 
most impossible to reproduce it true from 
seed. If propagated from seed, the nuts to 
be used must be gathered when quite ripe 
and put in some airy place, in which they 
are kept from the rain until they freely 
drop from their husks. After the husk has 
been removed, the nuts should be laid away 
in sand in order to keep them moist. Sow 
the seed in light, rich soil not later than 
the middle of November. Raise the plants 
with a single stem. This may be done by 
removing all lateral shoots that are pro- 
duced at the collar of the young plant. If 
treated in this manner, the plant will be 
ready for grafting or planting in the per- 
manent plantation. Grafting the improved 
varieties on the common hazelnut is ad- 
vantageous, as it very materially hastens 
the time of fruiting. The operation should 
be performed about the end of February or 
the first of March, but a great deal de- 
pends on the advance of the season. 

Propagation by cuttings is one of the 
common modes adapted for the production 
of plants. These cuttings may be taken 
from the suckers that are produced around 
the collar of the plants, providing the par- 
ent plants have been grown from cuttings 
(George Coote, Bulletin 52, Oregon exp sta), 
If taken from grafted trees, care must be 
used not to select any below the union. 
The cuttings should be in lengths of 15 to 
20 inches and planted in the nursery row, 
the same as the currant or gooseberry. 
This should be done before the end of No- 
vember. Before planting, all buds, except- 
ing two or three at the upper end of the 
cutting, should be carefully removed. If 
care is taken in this matter it will prevent 
the plants from throwing up suckers in 
aftergrowth, as the filbert is very apt to do. 
The young plants should remain in the 
nursery row two years at least before be- 
ing set out. 





Spontaneous Combustion of Hay is 
doubtless an occasional cause for the ‘‘mys- 
terious” burning of barns. Insurance com- 
panies recognize this risk, though many 
farmers still believe it impossible for fire to 
originate in this way. A case occurred at 
the Pennsylvania experiment station, Oct 
16, 1895, in a mow of clover and timothy 
that had been housed in specially fine con- 
dition; the fire was kept down and the hay 






pitched out of the barn, when the whole 
mass proved to be badly charred, and there 
was no doubt whatever of its having caught 
fire from spontaneous combustion. Preyi- 
ous to the outbreak of the fire a peculiar 
odor like that of burning grain had been 
noticed for several days, and it was seen 


that the hay was heating, but no one 
thought of fire. The danger is greatest 
with clover hay, or with hay that was put 
in not fully cured. When an odor or heat 


is noticed, the only safeguard appears to be 
to spread the hay out on the barn floor to 
dry before it gets too hot, or take off some 
boards and pitch it outdoors if fire threat- 
ens. The danger seems greatest during 
September and October. After that the hay 
has got through heating usually. 





Attachment for Windmill—J. J. H.: The 
arrangement shown in the ac- 
companying illustration will 
convert the perpendicular mo- 
tion of a windmill into horizon- 
tal so that it may be applied to 
a bone cutter, feed cutter, grind. 
stone, etc. It is attached to the 
pitman of the windmill so that 
it can be disconnected at will. 
The wheel and shaft should be 
of iron. The short pitman may 
be of iron or of wood, prefer- 
ably the latter. The whole 

thing can be made at home if a few tools 
are at hand. It is very inexpensive. 

The Use of Salt in Silage, so far as I 
know, has had no careful study and I am 
unable to give positive information regard- 
ing it. My impression is that, as in the case 
ot hay, salt could have no injurious ef- 
fect and might have a slight tendency to 
check fermentation. I doubt, however, if 
it would be possible to use a sufficient quan- 
tity of salt to make good silage in a poor 
silo. If farmers are troubled with silage 
spoiling around the sides and in the corners, 
it would not be a bad idea to try sprink- 
ling salt at frequent intervals close to the 
walls and in the corners. This might have 
a tendency to decrease the liability to mold, 
but this is only a matter of conjecture. [ 
do not think the salt would injure the sil- 
age in any way if too much were not used 
to make it unpalatable.—[Prof F. H. King, 
Wis Exp Sta. 


The Fertilizing Value of feeds should 
seldom be the primary element determin- 
ing their choice, but before a ration or plan 
of feeding is decided upon it is always a 
good plan to compute its effect upon the 
farm’s stock of fertility. Often a slight 
change in the ration will make a vast dif- 
ference in this respect. 








Clover Hay at $8 per ton is a cheaper 
source of food for animals than timothy at 
12, although timothy -contains more total 
food than clover. 
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Reforming the [ilk Trade. 





CENTRAL New York Propucers Are Dorne 


It THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES. 


The net price to farmers for milk deliv- 
ered at our local depot for shipment to 
N Y city has averaged 58%c per can of 40 
qts from April 1 to Sept 1, against 55%c 
same time last year. My June milk went 
to the creamery that charges 3c p lb for 
making; the 3688 qts netted me $4 85 more 
than if shipped to N Y and I got the skim- 
milk back. In July the creamery did not 
pay quite as much as the station, but the 
skimmilk returned more than made good 
the deficiency. August will net me more 
money and the skimmilk besides, though 
the station price is 64c per can. 

Our farmers are co-operating to build 
and operate a creamery of their own. When 
the manager of the local milk shipping sta- 
tion saw it was going to be built, he ad- 
vanced prices 10c per can before the first 
of the month, and later posted a notice of 
further advance 10 days hence. He talks 
of putting up the price to $1 when our co- 
operative creamery starts. Our Candor 
section of the F 5S M P A has 48 members 
and a section is organized at Catatonk, 
Tioga Center, Spencer and Van Etten. 
Other sections in Tioga Co, (Lackawanna 
route) should be organized at Owego,Union, 
Vestal, Apalachin, Flemingville, Newark 
Valley, Berkshire and Richford and at 
West Danby on the Lehigh railroad. I 
will be glad to send circulars to those 
towns or go and organize them. 

It is evident to me that we as farmers 
must build our own creameries and milk 
shipping stations and operate them co-op- 
eratively under the plan proposed by the 
FS MPA if we are to succeed. When I 
say co-operate, I mean that. Not a weak- 
kneed co-operation ready to drop out and 
into the hands of the dealer the moment 
he raises the price a little. I don’t think we 
should antagonize the dealers’ at all; but 
that we should insist upon a satisfactory 
price and then sell our produce to be hand- 
led through our own stations, and through 
no other.—_{O. J. Ward, Candor, N Y, (one 
of the directors of the F S M P A for the 
Lackawanna route union). 





The Holsteins Apparently Ahead. 





Secretary S. Hoxie of the Holstein-Fries- 
ian advanced register has compiled the re- 
sults of butter tests at fairs for the past 
12 years in the United States and Canada, 
comparing especially the Jerseys and Hol- 
steins. These tests were made by the au- 
thorities of 73 fairs and societies. The time 
cecupied in making them-was 132 days, 33 
of which were, occupied in testing for but- 
ter and 99 for butter fat. These figures 
include a credit of four days for the test 
at the New York state fair in 1894. Lead- 
ing Jerseys were tested for butter 28 days 
and produced 45.199 lbs, an average of 1.614 
lbs a day per cow. Leading Holstein-Frie- 
sans were tested for butters 31 days and 
produced 61.755 Ibs, an average of 1.992 Ibs a 
aay per cow. This is a yield per cow of 
over 23 per cent more than the yield per 
cow of the Jerseys. 

For butter fat the Jerseys were tested 
73 days, and produced 105,505 Ibs, an aver- 
age of 1.445 Ibs a day per cow. The Hol- 
stein-Friesians were tested for butter fat 
$6 days and produced 163.581 Ibs, an aver- 
age of 1704 lbs a day per cow. This yield 
per cow is about 18 per cent more than the 
yield per cow of the Jerseys. Changing 
butter fat to its equivalent of butter, either 
by the rule of the American association of 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, or by the rule of the Columbian ex- 
position adopted by the Holstein-Friesian 
association, and adding the amounts pro- 
duced in the butter tests, shows the aver- 
age daily yield in butter of leading Hol- 
stein-Friesians during the whole period to 
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Le about 19% per cent more than the aver- 
age daily yield of leading Jerseys. 
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The Extravagant Claims put forth by 
the traveling agents of certain so-called 
“new” apparatus for raising cream have 
been investigated by the Cornell experiment 
station which ‘‘does them up” in Bulletin 
151 as follows: “Gravity or dilution sepa- 
zators are merely tin cans in which the 
separation of cream by gravity process is 
claimed to be aided by dilution with water. 
Under ordinary conditions the dilution is of 
no benefit. It may be of some use when the 
milk is all from ‘stripper’ cows, or when 
the temperature of melting ice cannot be 
secured. These cans are not ‘separators’ in 
the universally accepted sense of that term, 
and cannot rank in efficiency with them. 
They are even less efficient than the best 
forms of deep setting systems, such as the 
Cooley creamer. They are no more efficient 
than the old fashioned shallow pan; but 
perhaps require rather less labor. In all 
probability they would give better results 
if used without dilution and immersed in 
as cold water as possible, preferably ice 
water.’’ No need to pay a fancy price for 
these alleged new cans. 





Treatment for Sheep Scab—In a recent 
bulletin issued by the bureau of animal in- 
dustry, Dr Salmon calls attention to the 
disease of scab in sheep, one of the most 
serious drawbacks to the industry, result- 
ing in great loss. Despite its severe results 
it is one which yields readily to treatment. 
If sheep owners all over the country will 
dip regularly and thoroughly there is no 
reason why scab cannot be totally eradi- 
cated. He advises stringent scab laws in 
every state, with state inspectors to see 
that the law is carried out. Attention is 
called to the necessity of keeping sheep un- 
der proper hygienic conditions, but the 
only treatment that is completely effective 
is applying some external application which 
will kill the parasites. 


The Hereford Record—The handsomely 
bound Vol XVIII of the American Here- 
ford record contains entries from 75,001 to 
80,000 inclusive, with a lot of splendid illus- 
trations of prominent representatives of 
the breed. In addition it has a full list of 
members. Every breeder of whitefaces 
srould be a member of the association. 
Write to C. R. Thomas, Independence, Mo, 
for full particulars. 








Dairy Utensils must first be rinsed in 
cool or lukewarm water, not hot, as this 
ccagulates the albumen, causing it to ad- 
here and making thorough cleansing diffi- 
cult. After rinsing, wash in hot water, add- 
ing soap or sal soda, then sterilizing thor- 
oughly by means of steam or boiling water, 
and place in the sun where dust cannot get 
at them. 


Castor Oil Will Remove Warts—Apply it 
as often as necessary and convenient, so 
that the warts will be kept greased and 
moist with it. For instance with cows, 
put it on the warts twice a day, once after 
each milking. Inside of a week the warts 
will come off and stay off. This cure will 
work on human flesh also. The above is 
given on personal experience.—[F. J. B., 
Bexar Co, Texas. 








It Requires Great Skill to make first 
class butter, consequently every operator 
should become thoroughly acquainted with 
his business. 


Railroads in Japan—There are at pres- 
ent 1594 miles of new line in construction, 
of which 612 miles are government. 
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Superior Method of Packing Apples. 





Peter Younger, Jr, superintendent of the 
Nebraska horticultural exhibit at the 
trans-Mississippi exposition, has kept care- 
ful record of the behavior of every variety 
of apples handled, giving valuable data re- 
garding those which best endure cold stor- 
age. Also summer fruits which have ar- 
rived in the best condition and are of best 
quality. About 160 barrels were placed in 
cold storage in October 1897, and they be- 
gan making use of them on the tables June 
1. So far the truth has kept much better 
than expected. But few of the apples are 
decayed, usually not more than three or 
four in a barrel. On the basis of a score of 
ten points, Ben Davis, Winesap, and Genet 
have come out in perfect condition. The 
condition of Grimes Golden is represented 
by 7, Missouri Pippin 8, Iowa Blush 8, 
White Winter Pearmain and McIntosh Red 
% On the other hand Walbridge did not re- 
tain its color or come out in as good con- 
dition as expected. Its condition was at 
first rated at 5, and later dropped to 3. Yel- 
low Bellflower was 6, Roman Stem 8, but 
July 14 showed inclination to become mealy. 

The method of packing was to wrap each 
apple first in a thin waxed paper, second, a 
thicker paper, at a cost of about 50c per 
barrel. It is found that wrapping in two 
papers, the inner of which was something 
of the texture used to wrap oranges but 
coated with a preparation that makes it 
nearly moisture proof, wrapping this again 
with coarser paper for better protection,is a 
most effective method of carrying fruit 
through and bringing it out in good condi- 
tion. The very superior quality of fruit 
stored and handled by this process, and its 
remarkable keeping quality, some of them 
standing up for a number of weeks after 
placing on tables at the exposition, makes 
this method of packing apples for cold stor- 
age well worthy of study and imitation. 





When to Pick Winter Apples and Pears. 
CLARENCE A. BUSKIRK, INDIANA, 





Last fall I was in doubt as to the best 
time to pick my apples and pears, and I 
2ow feel sure that I made a mistake and 
did the work too early, thereby suffering 
ecnsiderable loss, as I had several carloads. 
We had a protracted drouth, with a very 
hot sun, until the latter part of October. 
Some of the apples on the south sides of 
trees had spots as big as a half dollar, 
actually scalded and discolored. They 
were more knotty and imperfect than usual. 
I did not think my fruit good enough to 
put into cold storage, and the practical 
question with me was whether I should 
gather the fruit while the weather still 
remained hot, latter part of October, or 
wait until November. The fruit seemed 
very ripe, the seeds were black, some spec- 
imens were showing a disposition to rot 
on the trees, and a good deal was falling. 
‘ read up the literature on the subject, and 
everywhere found the recommendation te 
gather early, as early, in fact, as the first 
blackening of the seeds and before the full 
ripening and coloring, in order to enhance 
the keeping qualities of the fruit. 

I followed the instructions so far as this, 
that I had my apples and pears picked 
while it was still hot weather. A few bar- 
rels, both of the apples, mostly Ben Davis, 
and of the Kieffer pears, were left ungath- 
ered until near the middle of November, 
for a comparative test. 

Those gathered in October did not keep 
nearly so well as those gathered in Novem- 
ber. Take out the loss by fall of applesfrom 
the trees, and from all other causes, and 
yet I feel sure that I would have had at 
least 25 per cent more apples and pears in 
good condition for the markets if I had left 
my entire crop until near the middle of 
November. The losses to the pears were 
even greater than to the apples. This was 
partly owing, however, to other causes in 
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the orchard which I cannot take space to 
Giscuss in this article. 

Now I have been investigating the rea- 
sons for the foregoing facts, and my re- 
searches satisfy me that the common hor- 
ticultural teachings about the better keep- 
ing qualities of apples and pears when 
early gathered are altogether wrong when 
it leads to gathering the winter varieties in 
rot weather. It is better to wait in every 
instance, in my opinion, until the hot spell 
is over. 

Now let us look at the philosophy of the 
matter for a moment. The ordinary tem- 
perature of human beings remains’ the 
same whether they live under the equator 
cr go to the Klondike. It is just the same 
with plants. They are coldblooded, so to 
speak, and their internal temperature re- 
niains the same, whether surrounded by 
hot or cold air, so long as they are alive. 
That is to say, in the case of apples and 
pears, so long as they are still a part of 
the trees on which they grow. 

Many proofs and illustrative facts in sup- 
port of the above statement might easily 
be furnished. Any book on botany will ver- 
ify it. The sap in a tree limb remains 
alive and at its norma! temperature under 
a blazing sun. Cut the limb off, and the 
sap then becomes as warm as the sur- 


HARVESTING WINTER FRUIT 


Growing Asparagus in Winter. 





During the past two winters tests were 
made at the Kansas experiment station to 
determine the practicability of producing 
asparagus in winter. These were moder- 
ately successful. The stalks were raised 
under a bench in one of the propagating 
houses. About the middle of October the 
roots to be used were dug from a garden 
out of doors and buried where they could 
be conveniently got at. On the ground un- 
der the flow-pipe a bed with three or four 
inches of rich soil was made and in this 
the roots were placed so that there was one 
plant to about every 10 square inches. 

These roots were covered with another 
layer of soil four inches deep. The bed 
was well wet up after planting and kept 
thoroughly moist. No cultivation was given 
as the soil remained loose and mellow. 
Stalks large enough for cutting were ready 
in two weeks after the bed had been made. 
In about six weeks the roots became ex- 
hausted and had to be replaced by new 
ones. The quality of the stalks was as 
good as those raised out of doors, but they 
lacked size. The last crop raised lasted for 


33 days and from a bed of 224 sq ft an av- 
erage of a pound a day was secured. At 
ordinary prices the receipts from this would 
but little more than pay for the work. It 
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When the sun of October paints leafage and apple 
With russet and crimson and brindle and dapple, 
And, mixing fresh tints on a calm evening sky, 

Puts a flush on the ‘‘Fulton” and stripes on the “Spy,” 


How fragrant 
Lie under the trees! 


the heaps that for cellar or mill 
and the wcnder grows still 


That families small many barrels must store 
Of cider—for vinegar!—same as of yore. 


rounding air, and ferments or putrefies. 
“The juice of the hard, leathery-skinned 
pomegranate is cool on the hottest day. So, 
too, is that of the melon, with its thick 
rind. The abundant juice of the thick- 
skinned mango feels as cold as ice water, 
even under the blazing sun of Ceylon, 
though the evaporation from any one of 
these must be very slight indeed. The cool- 
ness lasts only while the fruit remains on 
the plant, and disappears in a few minutes 
after it-is gathered. It must, therefore, be 
quite independent ef evaporation, and the 
temperature of a living plant’s juices must 
be like the temperature of the blood in men 
and animals, quite independent of climate.”’ 
The above quotation is from “The Great 
World’s Farm,” of 1893, by Selina Gage of 
Great Britain. 

Here is food for practical thought on the 
important subject of gathering fruit in hot 
weather. I respectfully submit that the 
teachings of our literature, on this point, 
reed careful reconsideration. For myself, 
I feel sure I could have saved considerable 
money last fall if I had investigated the 
matter beforehand, as I have since. 
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is probable, however, that the yield could 
be increased and the expense decreased if 
the work was taken up in a commercial 
way. 





Favorite Apples for Export—Greenings 
do better in Nov and Dec, and Russets 
from Feb forward, while Baldwins and 
Spys are duly appreciated throughout the 
whole season. Really good fruit is always 
in good demand for the English Christ- 
mas trade, and we think a reasonable se- 
lection of No 1 stock should certainly be 
made for shipment at that period.—[James 
Adam, Son & Co, Liverpool. 





Japanese Plums—I am still convinced 
that the Japanese plums have come to stay. 
Ry this I do not mean that they are des- 
tined to supplant the domestic and native 
Flums, but they are bound to supplant 
these types with varieties that are adapted 
to particular purposes and conditions. AS 
a class they are vigorous, hardy and pro- 
Guctive in tree, and the fruit is handsome, 
long-keeping and covers a long period.— 
{Prof L. H. Bailey. 
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ing the past year upward of 12,000 bbls preferred. 
were received by the merchants of Nantes. 


These’ were received chopped into slices Western Clover Seed—Badly damaged 
just as they came from the trees, including by drouth.—C. G. W., Atchison Co, Kan, Potato Experiments—According to some 
seeds, stems and skins, and evaporated. Second crop clover very poor and Cornell experiments on general results in 


They are used in France for making cider. little seed in _ it, 
The apples are soaked in water, to which not yield as well 
a little sugar is added and sell there at Marshall Co, Til. 


about 7c per lb. German apples are also but of good quality.—A. W. L., Buf- ly to give best results. 


Dried Apples in France—The trade is used in the same manner, but are inferior falo Co, Wis. Acreage to be cut for seed 
increasing and will expand still more. Dur- tc the American product which is much larger than ever known.—G. R., Jefferson 
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Co, Wis. Too dry for clover seed.—M. H. 
D., Boone Co, Ia. Outlook good.—A. D. M. 





timothy seed does potato culture, it was shown that during 
as usual.—H. M., the ordinary season seven to nine cultiva- 
Clover seed _§ thin, tions with a fine-toothed implement are like- 
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In The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Mrs. Rorer, who writes exclusively 
for Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, 
will continue her cooking and do- 
mestic lessons. In the October num- 
ber she tells what should, and what 
should not, be eaten by men follow- 
ing certain occupations. Twenty- 
five desserts are given for all sorts 
of stomachs. 


Some Specrat Fearvures include 
. churches decorated for Christmas, 
Easter, Fairs and Weddings, photo- 

graphed and described. 


Interiors of tasteful and inexpen- 
sive homes pictured and described, 
showing pretty corners, tables set for 
dinners, luncheons and teas, etc. 


THE. CURTIS PUBLISHING 








Wye We will mail Tue Laprzs’ Home Journat, begin 

ning with the October number, to January 1, 1899, : 
Eveninc Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 


1899, on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 


















Some Special Features of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Besides the General Departments—Seriale, 
Short Stories and Sketches— 


Men and Women of the Hour 


Brief biographic sketches and eharacteristtg 
stories of people prominently before the 
public, with portrait illustrations. 


The Post’s Series of 
Practical Sermons 


Each week is given a strong sermon, simple, 
direct and unsectarian, on vital topics, by one 
of the best religious thinkers of the world. 


The Best Poems of the World 


Beautifully illustrated by the best American 
artistspare accompanied by a portrait of the 
poet, a biographic sketch and the interesting 
story of how each poem was written. 


COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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JAMERICAN_ 
_AGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vauia, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 


COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
fur six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
ap oe wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, whicu answers for a receipt, can be 
chauged. 

Discontinuances—Kesponsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If yoh do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms seuten application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts nay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 








NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52-i,atavette Place Marquette Buniding 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
us udvertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 17, 1898. 











Better a healthy farmer than a _ sick 


millionaire. 
A 


As a money crop field onionsare attracting 
more attention among many farmers 
than was the case a few years ago. The 
true conditions at present, with the large 
crop just harvested, are shown on one of 
our earlier pages, and are well worth the 
careful study of all interested. 

cincnbanieitliiaaiiaaaiiniens 

We have positive proof that the artifi- 
cial spotting of tobacco was practiced in 
the Connecticut valley many years ago, as 
well as recently. This evidence American 
Agriculturist has placed in the hands of 
the attorney for the New England tobacco 
growers’ association! It knocks out what 
little wind there was left in the alleged pa- 
tent. 

ee 

Preparations are already being made in 
many states for a great campaign of farm- 
ers’ institutes, as soon as the fairs are 
over. A short, snappy, object-teaching in- 
stitute of two hours is oné of the best “at- 
tractions’’ at some western fairs. Let 
the judges describe why they gave first 
prize to a certain animal and nothing to 
another. That would be a valuable lésson 
that every farmer and breeder would ap- 
preciate. 

There is ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth” 
umong certain hop dealers because Ameri- 
can Agriculturist ascertains the facts 
about the hop crop and promptly commun- 
icates them to growers. The buyer who 
knew two or three days’ ahead of the grow- 
er the important news we have printed in 
each issue in the past few weeks, could 
have profited largely at the farmers’ ex- 
pense. But what shall be said of hop 
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growers so blind to their interests they 
won’t even pay a dollar a year for the on- 
ly journal that gives them an insight into 
worldwide conditions affecting hop prices? 
Fortunately such men are few, as Ameri- 
can Agriculturist numbers among its sub- 
scribers probably three out of every four 
growers, but the other 25 per cent ought 
to come into the fold. 





We are much interested in the catalog of 
the Baron de Hirsch agricultural and in- 
dustrial school at Woodbine, N J. It is an 
effort to train the sons of Russian Jewish 
immigrants in American methods of farm- 
ing and industry, at the same time giving 
practical instructi6én in English and the 
principles of our government. The school 
is supported through the liberality of the 
late Baron Hirsch and is doing an admir- 
able work. The enormous immigration of 
Russian and Polish Jews and others from 
the south of Europe is bringing to this 
country a class of people who upon their 
arrival compare unfavorably with the 
sturdy character and high intelligence of 
much of the previous immigration from the 
north of Europe. But if the boys and girls 
of these immigrants can have a proper 
training they will soon become good citi- 
zens. Every effort in this direction is 
worthy of encouragement, and it is espe- 
cially good to see our Jewish friends get- 
ting back to the land. It is true that in 
certain quarters there is strong prejudice 
against Jews, some of which is justified, 
but much of it is unfair. 

Riese = 

In this enlightened age, every person ap- 
preciates the advantage of a well conduct- 
ed exhibition as a valuable educator and 
promoter of the best interests of any sec- 
tion. The only way we can prove the super- 
iority of our goods is to show them in com- 
petition with our fellows in the same field. 
If we succeed in winning first place, our 
profit comes from the extended knowledge 
the public has of our _ superiority. 
An exhibition is but an advertisement of 
a specimen article of our business products. 
Advertising has now become a science that 
extends for into the realms of art and lit- 
erature. Poet, painter, author and orator 
are freely pressed into the service of an 
“ad,” and originality and genius find no 
more liberal patrons. An exhibition is an 
enterprise whose primary object is to ex- 
tend our co* -try’s claim as a factor in the 
world’s commerce, to show the busy people 
of one section what the industry of others 
has accomplished, to lift us out of the 
groove that our daily grind has worn to a 
rut, that we may see how much our pro- 
gressive neighbor has exceeded us. 

sniscieasemuallliteteeitia 

Commercial -metheds are happily force- 
ful in broadening our outlet for raw mate- 
rial and manufactured goods in the Orient 
and other portions of the world. In no 
single farm staple are the possibilities of 
an increased foreign outlet greater than in 
cotton. It would seem to be an anomalous 
condition of things for us to raise cotton, 
ship the staple to England, Germany’ and 
other parts of Europe and permit opera- 
tives there to convert it into finished fab- 
ric for supplying the great consuming mar- 
kets, while our own powers of economic 
production are so great and not yet fully 
developed. If our forces are withdrawn 
from the Philippines through the treaty of 
peace, let there be a provision that our 
merchants and manufacturers have equal 
chances with thosé of Spain and all other 
countries in marketing finished products. 
Enjoying as we do a monopoly in supply- 
ing the textile world with raw cotton, there 
is still room for and urgent need of a ma- 
terial expansion of our markets for fin- 
ished cotton goods. This is particularly 
manifest to-day, with the largest crop of 


cotton in the history of the coun- 
try just marketed, another of near- 
ly or quite equal size - under 


the dusky fingers of the pickers, and a win- 
ter price of five cents a pound in view. A 
return to prosperous conditions in the cot- 





ton spinning centers of New England, with 
attendant wage earning capacity for an 
army of operatives means not only more 
profit to the southern planter, but a better 
home market for every bushel of wheat and 
every pound of bacon produced in the west. 
The foreign market and the home market 
are both necessary for the best absorption 
of our farm products. 


pasate 

Compare last week’s American Agricul- 
turist with any other agricultural pa- 
per. Observe how crammed full of sea- 
scnable and original matter this journal 
was. Without sacrificing its regular agri- 
cultural, market and family features, last 
week’s American Agriculturist presented 
exclusive, comprehensive and reliable re- 
perts on hay, potatoes, wheat, corn, oats, 


tobacco and hops. Each of these reports 
was gathered through the vast corp of 


trained correspondents and experts main- 
tained by this magazine. The extent to 
which this magnificent and timely service 
is appreciated by our live farmers is 
evidenced by the early fall boom in our sub- 
scription list. Present subscribers know a 
good thing, and are doing just right to so 
promptly renew and to so heartily recom- 
mend American dAgriculturist to their 
friends. We _ shall esteem it a favor 
19 receive lists of names for sample copies, 
and hope all will unite with us in a mighty 
effort to place this journal in every rural 
home on the American continent! The 
more you help us to do this, the more we 
skall be able to help you. 
cancaicalaaaiatanaanna 


White flour is poor food—mostly starch! 
The best part of the wheat is the whos- 
phates and gluten in the shorts and bran 
extracted by modern milling processes. Bad 
teeth, nervousness and general ill-health, 
so common among old and young, are part- 
ly due to the prevalence of white bread in 
our American households. It is a mistake 
that costs this people dear in both money 
and health. The housewife is not satisfied 
unless her bread is as white as_ snow, 
through ignorance of the fact that the 
whiter it is the less its nutritive value. This 
fashion has been fostered by the coarse- 
ness and bran-like character of the 
called graham fiour, some of which is only 
a by-product from the manufacture of 
white flour. But where the whole grain, 
after being properly cleansed, is ground to- 
gether in mills designed for this special 
purpose, we get a product that is incom- 
parably better than the old-style graham 
flour, is more palatable than the best 
white bread, is attractive in appearance in 
lcaf or slice, and for actual nutriment is 
worth far more than the best white flour. 
One of the pioneers in making whole 
wheat flour was the Franklin Mills, Lock- 
port, N Y, whose flour to-day stands at 
the head. My own family has used no 
other flour for years, and would not think 
of going back to white or graham. I be- 
lieve that it is doing a favor to our read- 
ers to call their attention to the offer of 
the Franklin Mills: advertised in another 
column, for once a family gets into the 
habit of using whole wheat flour they will 
bless The Editor for thus directing them 
to it. 


so- 





Fight for Agriculture—The editorial in 
your journal of Aug 27, “Is the farmer to 
be sacrificed,” was grand. All agricultural 
papers should take note and do likewise, 
and keep. it up. Farmers generally little ap- 
preciate the danger of annexation of for- 
eign lands... Public sentiment among farm- 
ers should be aroused to the disastrous com- 
petition sure to follow. Millions of farmers’ 
letters should be sent to the next con- 
gress, protesting against annexation, for 
only in this way can it be avoided. No 
congress will vote against the united pro- 
test of the farmers, if their wishes are 
known. Otherwise wholesale annexation is 
probable. The national grange should de- 
vote all its energies and influence to de- 
feating annexation.—[H. S. Frye, Pres N E 
Tobacco Growers’ Assn. 
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Hints for the Hennery. 
BURR KNAPP. 





Active hens are the best layers. 

Clean houses and runs are the best medi- 
cine. 

A nest egg will usually stop hen scratch- 
ing the nest; if not, use shavings. 

A spoonful of oil of turpentine is a good 
remedy for tapeworm in poultry. 

If fowls leave part of their breakfast in 
the dish, remove it. 

If their appetites fail, a change of food is 
needed. 

A hen can be fed almost anything that a 
cow will eat, and many things besides. 

Anything that will make milk will make 
eggs, but don’t feed much cottonseed meal 
or rye. 

‘senescent 

The Chick that feathers slowly is, as a 
rule, hardy and can stand more hardships 
than others, for the reason that its slow 
feathering does: not tax its vitality. When 
fully matured, such chicks become better 
feathered than the others and endure the 
winter better. Asiatics are slow in get- 
ting their feathers, but the Langshans take 
on their plumage a little earlier than the 
Cochins or Brahmas. Slow feathering is an 
advantage rather than otherwise. 





Gapes in Chickens—W. W. C. has chick- 
ens affected with the disease known as the 
gapes; also a cow which does not come in 
heat. For the chickens take a feather and 
strip it down to a fine point, dip this soft 
point into turpentine and press it into the 
chicken’s windpipe; this will kill the worm. 
It sometimes kills the chicken, but it is 
sure to die if not relieved. Mixing turpen- 
tine in the chickén’s food will kill the 
worm and might be tried. For the cow, 
give her 5 grains of cantharides and 2 
drams of sulphate of iron in a bran mash 
morning and evening and continue it for 
2 weeks. 


Answered—F. B. J. (Ohio): There is no 
such breed. A cross of the runt breed upon 
common pigeons is popular with squab rais- 
ers.—E. H. D. (N J): Your question was an- 
swered soon after its receipt.—H. S. B. (N 
Y): Clover ensilage is excellent for hens 
in winter. Better makethesilotwiceas deep 
(16ft) and less in width.—H. S. M. (Mich): 
Nine-tenths of young turkeys die from lice. 
Grease them with sweet oil. Keep them 
dry.—J. R. (Cal): The goslings may be al- 
lowed to swim as soon as they are well 
feathered.—S. C. H. (R I): On the farm a 
good enough way to use hen manure is to 
apply it with the horse or cow manure in 
the same way.—Mrs Ryan (P Q): Separate 





PRIZE-WINNING PEKIN. 


This superb Pekin duck from the Pollard 
farm won first and special prizes at the 
great Boston show of 1897. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


the sick birds and give each a tablespoon- 
ful of turpentine. Clean the house and yard 
and disinfect with lime. Tapeworms come 
from the soil and droppings. 





. Some Big Silos. 





On the Ridge Hill farm of Middlesex Co, 
Mass, are three mammoth silos, the com- 
bined capacity being about 4000 tons. One 
of these is shown in the illustration. The 











MAMMOTH PART-ROUND SILO. 


shape is nearly semi-circular, making only 
two corners, and even these are somewhat 
rounded. Its dimensions are 34% ft wide, 
38% long and 38% deep. It is lined with 
two thicknesses of board, with tarred pa- 
per between. The framework is of 6 by 2 
inch joists, 10 inches apart. The whole 
framework is partly supported by the 
structure of the barn, the silo being partly 
under the barn with the oval part of the 
semi-circle projecting something after the 
manner of a bay window. The roof is near- 
ly cone-shaped. The second silo is of, the 
same general appearance, but the excava- 
tion extends deeper into the earth. It is 
connected with the barn by openings so 
that the ensilage can be pitched into trucks 
on the barn floor and carted directly to the 
cattle. The inside of this silo is of spruce 
sheathing. Next comes a layer of building 
paper, then another layer of sheathing; 
then comes an air space a foot wide, and 
finally the inside covering, which is made 
of building paper and matched boards, the 
outside being of plain finish, painted. The 
ensilage keeps better in the wooden part of 
the struct@re which is above ground than 
it does in contact with the masonry part 
below. The third silo is indeed a monstrous 
one, being 50 ft in diameter and 52% ft in 
depth. It has been estimated that this 
holds 2000 to 2400 tons. 

All the silos are filled with fodder corn. 
The largest sorts are grown, such as the 
mastodon. Stalks have been produced 18 
feet long. The silo corn is grown on strong 
land lavishly fertilized with cow manure. 
Horse cultivators and weeders do most of 
the work. The growth is pushed so that 
the grain of the tall kind matures very well. 
The whole plant is cut up in three-fourths 
inch pieces. More than 300 acres of corn 
are required to fill the silos. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—-that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’, slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it dorsn's 
ine row eed He couldn’t displace it if he 


® Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—te ft yA 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer fer 
6IA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 

WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia: 


= 
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Weak Stomach 


Sensitive to every little indiscretion in 


| eating, even to exposure to draughts and 
| to over-perspiration—this condition is pleas- 
| antly, positively and permanently overcome 
| by the magic tonic touch of Hood’s Sarsapa- 


rilla, which literally ‘‘makes weak stomachs 
strong.” It also creates an appetite—makes 
you feel real hungry, and drives away all 
symptoms of dyspepsia. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


All druggists. 
25 cents. 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 


Are Filled Filled 
ILOS sac 
3 


Economically with ferret Hero” 


[\ ENSILAGE GUTTERS 


BECAUSE THEY 
EXCELL 






















Siete ae 
cetalogue mai mailed FRE (ag fers ebout Hero eas 


a oda tm 
more, Feed oe Mi costes Ginakers | 
Wied Mi Mille Beth Shell ae f 


APPLETON hia. c ‘CO. eatin tle 


hj MAKE HENS LAY 


can’t be ey unless they do, They can’t 
bein nee if fed Green Cut Bone and 
Granite Crystal Grit. They double the eggs. 


Mann’s New Bone Cutters 


, Cut bone in the fastest, cheapest and easiert 
way. Mann’s Clover Cutter aod Swinging 


|\Feed Tra for th Ives quick] Ger 
7 insts ent Inteated pore . (PRE 
NCO., Box 10, Milford, Mass, 


ret 
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BEST RESULTS. 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great walue of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be not less than: 


MIMMOMIR. «62 .0000scecee0 000 8} per cent. 
ES ee 7 percents 
PI ceccccatesccantvassese 43 per cent. 
GR aio od he isinic sand eduricees.oo” 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


IRON ROOFING. 


——=BRAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE—== 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers o West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World's Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Serd for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others, 


RCHARD era 


depends upon working all the frut 


into asalable product. Cider for 
instance. If good, clear and pure it 
sells readily at a profit. The is 


produced by a 


HYDR AULI CIDER 


PRESS, * 


Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
Get our free catalogue before you buy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
8 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


GRANULATED, BONE, FOR, POULTRY 


Oyster Shells, 
Fiint, Ground Beef Sc: Sen for Sree 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS. YORK, PA. 
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Startling Shortage on the Continent. 





Latest mail advices from our capable 
correspondent at Nuremberg place _ this 
year’s crop in Germany at % to 1-3 less 
than last year. “Quality very good though 
unfortunately somewhat blighted. Good 
prices are hoped for.” This correspondent 
is perhaps the best informed man in Ger- 
many on the new crop, though he speaks 
from the growers’ standpoint. Cable advices 
as late as Sept 12 confirm earlier reports of 
Jerman shortage. It will not be surpris- 
ing should our preliminary estimate of 
only 250,000 bales of German hops this sea- 
son prove to be too conservative, though as 
near right as could be made at that date. 

Later advices from Alsace, Belgium, Ba- 
varia and Saaz, from special correspond- 
ents of American Agriculturist, more than 
confirm the above. Some place the Ger- 
man crop at only 200,000 to 225,000 bales, or 
only enough for home requnirements. Red 
mold and red spider have done much 
damage and no reports say that earlier es- 
timates will be reached. Belgium and 
France admit having the smallest crop on 
record, less eevn that in 1893, when Ger- 
many had its hop famine. Throughout these 
countries and in Alsace the hops are small 
and much are injured by red spider. On 
Sept 10 estimate of 88,000 bales from Aus- 
tro-Hungary is now said to be too high, 
if anything, and in Saaz (one of the most 
important regions for the production of 
hops with a fancy reputation) growers ten 
days since expected an advance of 25 to 50 
per cent in prices. 

Continental brewers are claiming that 
they have considerable stocks of old hops 
on hand, and are slow to buy new crop 
English brewers are working the same way. 
London dealers are more ready to buy new 
hops, but English growers are not free- 
sellers. 

Unless the final outturn is far better 
than now seems possible, the European 
crop is well under 400,000 bales, including 
every country, or a shortage of at least 25 
per cent and possibly 33 per cent. It would 
not requrie a large reduction in the Eng- 
lish crop to make the world’s supply of 
1298 hops perilously close to the production 
of '93—the last world’s short supply of hops 
when American export values averaged 
over 32c per Ib. 

Le May’s (London) circular of Sept 3 is 
extraordinarily bullish. It says English 
crop is 20 per cent below last year’s. Eu- 
rope has no hops to export, and English 
hops should sell at 25@35e. Le May’s state- 

ment, ‘“‘before the "99 crop can be picked 
there will be the greatest shortage of hops 
the world has ever seen,”’ is based on his es- 
timate of America’s '98 crop being as large 
as last year, whereas we know it is 25,000 
to 50,000 bales less. If Le May is anywhere 
near right on English and continental hops, 
20@25c will look no bigger to American 
growers than 12@15c did a fortnight ago. 





Germany’s Position in the Hop Trade. 


While the German empire’s exports of 
hops exceed her imports by 100,000 bales in 
average year, the table below shows re- 
markable variations. The failure of her '93 
crop obliged Germany to make net imports 
of some 9000 bales, while six years before 
her net exports exceeded 200,000 bales. The 
table below reveals other extraordinary 
facts. It shows that should Germany’s ’98 
crop prove to be only 250,000 bales, as in- 
dicated by preliminary reports, the effect in 
prices must be felt, while even if Germany 
has as many hops as last year, it offers no 
“bear” argument. 

The table below fitly supplements other 
data we have published during the past 
few weeks. Much like data about previous 
hop crops, prices, movement, etc, throughout 
the world are given in American Agricul- 
turist Year Book for 1898, price 50c post- 
paid from this office, or free to anyone who 


HOPS---TOBACCO 


remits $1 for a year’s subscription to 
American Agriculturisi. 
GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS, 
{In thousands of bales of 180 lbs net.) 
Ger- Av 


Ex- Im- Netex- man export W’ld’s 
Crop of ports ports ports crop price U Se crop 
1897,a 115 «8632 833 ©6300~—os«215.. 4c 921 
1896, 121 43 78 353 10.2¢ 988 
1895, 134 30 104 368 8.8¢ 1,140 
1894, 132 30 102 404 10.7c 1,266 
1893, 42 51 9b 130 22.0c 762 
1887,¢ 22% 14 212 — 17.0¢ — 
1882, d 22 7 15 — 71.8¢ 512 


Av ’82-94, 129 20 109 — 
a, Month of August estimated; b, net im- 
port; ¢, crop of largest export; d, year of 
smallest import; e, average export value of 
American hops exported from U § in cor- 
responding years. 
——  —— 


The Hop Crop and Market. 





Since our exhaustive reports upon the 
dcmestic and foreign hop crop, supply, de- 
mand and prices, in tne last three issues, 
barvesting has gone steadily forward. Buy- 
ers both on the coast and in N Y state 
show more willingness to contract within 
the range of 12@16c per lb, with an upward 
tendency, though buyers are talking off. At 
New York and London, the market is quiet, 
with only the ordinary light business for 
the season. The coast crop is not coming 
down any heavier than was anticipated. 

Latest—As we go to press, buyers in N Y 
state and in Cal are eager to get good hops 
at 15c for which 12c was the best offer a 
week ago. The facts about the German 
shortage are coming out as the harvest 
there proceeds, and growers who when of- 
fered 10c two and three weeks ago hoped to 
get 12@l5c, now that the latter figure has 
been paid, talk 15@18c or even 20c. 





The Hop Market. 

At New York, brewers and dealers are 
making contracts for the new crop and 
the market may be said to be firm in tone, 
despite the conservatism of exporters. 
Dealers seem a little slow to respond to 
the evidences of firmness noted in the coun- 
try. New hops are nominally around l5c 
p 1b. Our quotations refer to available 
stock of previous year, as the ’98 yield has 
not yet appeared except in a small way. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 12@13 
prime, 10@11 
low to medium, 8@9 

N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 12@13 
prime, W@11 

low to medium, 8@9 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4@7 

German crop of 1897, 35@45 
The domestic receipts and efports and 


imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 
Same 


Week Cor Since 


ending week Oops 1 time 
Sept6 last yr . last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 451 591 250 591 
Exports to Europe, 5 _ 5 = 


Imports from Europe, _ - _ 7 

In New York state, picking was nearly 
finished last week. The final outcome will 
be from one-fourth to one-third short of 
last year in many places and the wholestate 
may be even less than previously reported. 
There were very hard storms almost every 
night last week, which did muchdamage. De- 
mand is getting lively and most any small 
lot brings 15c, but growers are very firm for 
more money. A few dealers are grabbing 
everything *in the line of olds, even 6 and 
7 years old. One sale at 1é6c. 


Our Cobleskill correspondent’ estimdtes 
a shortage of 25 per cent this year, but says 
a crop of good quality will be gathered. 

England has only 49,735 acres under hops 
this year, according to the official returns 
just out; last year, 50,863, year before 54,- 
217, and 58,940 acres in ’95. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





A Dull Season for Heavy Leaf, 

Receipts of heavy leaf at the eight lead- 
ing southern and western tobacco centers 
from.Jan 1 to Sept 1, show a big decrease 
in business for the current year. An unu- 
sually short and poor crop last year and 
the fact that many growers claimed high- 
er prices were paid by country buyers ac- 
ccunt for the shortage. Stocks of leaf on 





hand Sept 1 of each year show a relative 
decrease. The table below is compiled by 
the warehouses and they probably paid it 
out all the appearances of business will 
permit. If the stocks on hand were cut in 
half it would probably more correctly state 
just what is actually held. 
RECEIPTS AND Easomreoes OF HEAVY LEAF. 





ia, —-~ ——-Stocks-——. 
“789 1896 1898 1897 1896 
Cincinnati, on 342 59,615 48,841 13,166 39,200 21,579 
Louisville, 55,795 94,161 $2,255 18,503 27,673 24’a96 
St Louis. 6,559 4,636 3,183 2,514 3310 3.033 
Clarksville, 16.784 28,494 30,151 6.721 10,056 11'6x3 
Hopkinsville, 9,685 17,010 18,605 4,960 7,283 6,973 
ucah, 6,845 10,611 13,487 2,479 4,805 6.599 
Mayfield, "297 6,180 6,147 1,389 2112 2.077 
Nashville, 1,414 604 2,551 690 395 2.090 
Total, 139,721 221,311 215,220 45,422 74,834 78.781 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue N. B. 
Scott has ruled that under the revised in- 
ternal revenue tariff of June 13, 1898, all 
tobacco warehouses where “breaks” or pub- 
lic auction is held, must pay a tax of Ie 
on each $100 sale of leaf. 





NEW YorK—The tobacco harvest is now 
over in the Onondaga section, and a finer 
crop has not been cut in many years. Buy- 
ers are watching the cure of crops, but in 
spite of the fact that nearly all old leaf is 
bought up, are not buying heavily as yet 
of the green crop.—In the Chemung val- 
ley, Big Flats growers are asking 14 to léc 
for prime crops, in the bundle. Buyers are 
conceding 14c as the crop fully warrants 
the price. About one-half the crop was har- 
vested Sept 1, and the balance is now in the 
sheds. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harvesting of the Hava- 
na seed crop in Lancaster Co is practically 
finished. Seed leaf harvest has begun and 
the crop has ripened rapidly during early 
September. Fleas and rust have done some 
injury, but taken as a whole, our corres- 
pondents write the crop is quite satisfac- 
tory..—In Bradford Co, Brand & Co 
bought about 25 a at Towanda, most of 
which they spotted, growers assuming the 
risk. Those who sold fear they made a 











For the best in the nursery line, both in 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS 


and at prices to suit the times, consult 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 26 Palnesvilie, Ohio. 
Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues free. 


BIG MONEY 


In Fancy STRAWBERRIES 
For gardener or field grower. 
Our free publications tell 
how to make it. 













Largest Stock Strawberry Piants 
in the o1 36 a — 


Panes Vv varieties Delivered Pree 
Anywhere. 


CONTINENTAL P PLANT 60:, 
ee Specialists, 
45, KITTRELL, W.C. 





ag low. Fall catalogue 2. Established 
150 acres. The Geo. A. Sweet —— 
i] -- Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


Ee SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
ht 3 ft. $i. 3 ft. 8 in. or4 ft. 
il \° 





size wheel wanted and we will send them 
by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at your 

ht depot and then pay freight agent 
balance, 


charges. 
SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (ine) CHICACO, ILL« 
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Sugar Reel Seed 
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A ow tolgrow the best seed of 

" Book. | most improved quali- 

3 AN ractical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most famous 
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the subject; worth its weight in to anyone 
thinking of going into what prom ah be a lu- 
crative epecialty ss as —_ ons will be spent 
in the yy States. 

The author, Lewis 8. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth: $2.00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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mistake, as spotting lightens the crop 10 
to 15 per cent. The crop as a whole is of 
very fair quality. At least 600 a were 
raised in Bradford Co, but the hail storm 
of Aug 16 destroyed and injured from 50 
to 100 a. 





Tobacco Notes. 


At the great New York state fair there 
was but one exhibit of tobacco and that of 
but one hand. As no premiums were offer- 
ed on this crop, would it not be well for the 
growers’ association to look into this mat- 
ter and inquire why? To show the magical 
effect of using the right kind of potash, the 
German Hali Salts Co showed six large 
pails each containing a growing plant, 
which was raised on the farm of F. E. 
Dawley at Fayetteville. The leaf was of 
fine quality and a field of tobacco that this 
year averages an equal growth to that rais- 
ed on the German potash salts will be 
worth a good-sized lump of money. 

At Havana, Cuba, American puyers of to- 
bacco are buying rapidly, as they are be- 
coming quite numerous. High prices are 
being paid for the ’97 crop. in spite of de- 
fects. The ’98 crop consists of about 150,000 
bales of which one-third are considered 
suitable for U S markets. Taken as a 
whole, the crop is hardly up to an everage 
in quality. 

The artificial curing of cigar leaf tobacco 
is being considerably practiced this fall, on 
account of the excessive heat and humidity 
threatening pole sweat. Artificial curing is 
a comparatively new thing. The most com- 
plete treatise on this subject is embodied in 
the book by Myrick and Killebrew, ‘‘To- 
bacco Leaf, Its Culture and Cure, Market- 
ing and Manufacture.” This great book 
ccvers the whole subject expressed inits title 
and is worth many times its cost to every 
tobacco grower, dealer and manufacturer. 
It is sent postpaid for $2 from this office. 





New Jersey’s State Fair. 





The 40th annual fair of the New Jersey 
state agricultural society was held at 
Waverly park, just outside of the city of 
Newark, during the week Sept 5-10. The 
attendance on the first two days was not up 
tc that of last year, owing to the intense 
heat which prevailed, but on Wednesday 
the crowd increased, and on Thursday 
(known as politicians’ day) not less than 
15,000 people passed between the gates, so 
that the officers of the society, especially 
President Gaddis, Secretaries P. J. Quinn, 
T,. W. Dawson and J. E. Reiley, have good 
reason to be satisfied with their labors, 
which contributed so much to make the 
fair a pleasure to visitors and a credit 
to farmers and the agricultural society. 

The fruit, flower and vegetable exhibits 
were attractively arranged under a large 
tent. Secretary Quinn and Dr F. M. Hex- 
amer of American Agriculturist were 
judges of the fruit exhibits, and made the 
following awards: Ellwanger & Barry of 
Rochester, N Y, 16 first prizes for 20 vari- 
eties of pears; H. Joralemon of Hilton, N J, 
first and second prizes for 20 varieties of 
apples, 10 first and 7 second prizes for 20 
varieties of pears, 9 first and and 4 second 
prizes for 5 varieties of plums and quinces; 
Theodore Joralemon of Belleville, N J, 4 
first and 6 second prizes for pears; D. R. 
Warbasse & Son of Huntsburg, N J, 10 
first and 5 second prizes; P. W. Van Am- 
burgh, Arlington, N J, first prize for pears, 
2 seconds for apples. The following ex- 
hibitors were awarded prizes for grapes: G. 
W. Fisher, Montclair, N J, 1st premium for 
3 varieties and 2 second premiums for 10 
varieties; H. Joralemon of Hilton, N J, first 
prize for 20 varieties and 4 second prizes; 
Cc. C. Corby of Montclair, N J, 29 first prizes 
and 20 second prizes. 

In the vegetable exhibits the following 
awards were made: C. W. Ford, Bowes- 
town, N J, 26 first and 8 second; A. C. Ford 
of Fisher’s, N Y, 13 first and 17 second pre- 
miums; also a special first prize for a dis- 
play of 30 varieties of potatoes; B. W. 
Wade of Union, N J, 6 first and 4 second 
premiums; R. C. Kaighn, Ellisburg, N J, 
4 first and 2 second; and a first prize to the 
Delaware farmers’ club for varieties of 
potatoes and vegetables. Special prize to 
Alfred Sweet of Glens Falls, N Y. 

The following exhibitors were awarded 
prizes for cereals: G. W. Fairchild of Irv- 
ington, N J, 5 first and 6 second premiums; 
8. Lyon, Union, N J, 8 first and 6 second 
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prizes; S. L. Headley of Union, N J, 13 first 
and 11 second; E. L. Kaighn of Elisburg, 
N J, 1 first prize. 

In the flower department the following 
awards were made: G. W. French, Arling- 
ton, N J, 8 first, 1 second and 4 special 
prizes; Charles Johnson, Newark, N J, 5 
second; J. White of Elizabeth, N J, 5 first, 
1 second and 1 special prize. 

The exhibits of sheep and swine, accord- 
ing to Dennis Long, superintendent, were 
quite up to those of former years. E. Camp- 
bell & Son of Pittsfield, O, carried off first 
prizes for Cotswold rams three and two 
years old. Metcalf Bros of Syracuse, N Y, 
took first prize for Cotswold rams one year 
old, and also first prizes for ewes two and 
one year old. John Chick of Attica, N Y, 
gained second prizes in all of the above 
named classes. For Cheviots, William Cur- 
ry & Son, Hartwick, N Y, gained first prize 
in all the different classes, and their fine 
exhibit attracted the attention of many 
farmers. E. Campbell & Son were also suc- 
cessful in their exhibit of Horned Dorsets 
and Merinos. Roy R. Goble of Fredon, N J, 
was the leading exhibitor of Hampshire 
Downs. C. B. Bowen of Attica, N Y, gained 
many premiums for his Oxford Downs. In 
the South Down class. F. W. Barrett of 
Waiworth, N Y, was the leading exhibitor, 
while F. B. Ward of Batavia, N Y, sent a 
fine lot of Shropshires. 

This year, as in former years, L. F. Doo- 
little of Onaqlaga, N Y, made the best dis- 
play of swine, especially Cheshires. He also 
had some fine Essex swine. Next came 
swine from the herd of William Lindsay 
& Son of Elizabeth, N J, their Berkshires 
and Essex boars being the best in their 
class. J. O. Magee & Son of Elizabeth, N 
J, had several fine swine which were 
awarded prizes. A. L. Hutchings of North 
Chili, N Y, led in the Poland China class, 
as did T. B. Stewart, Espyville, Pa, in small 
Whites, and W. G. Tucker, Elm Valley, N 
Y, in Victorias. 

New Jersey is a state noted for its fine 
horses and cattle, and most of the well- 
known breeders were represented at’ the 
fair. The exhibit of Ayrshires was particu- 
larly good. The herds of J. O. Magee & 
Son and William Lindsay & Son, both from 
Elizabeth, N J, seemed to catch the eyes 
of many farmers. There were many prize 
winners in the herd of E. H. & C. S. Bar- 
ney of Milford, N Y: also in the herd of 
J. F. Converse of Woodville, N Y. J. E. 
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Holcomb of Reaville, N J, was the leading 
exhibitor in grade herds. The McLovey 
Bros of Portlandville, N Y, showed several 
breeds and took prizes in the different 
classes. A Jersey bull belonging to A. H. 
Cooney of Little Britain, Ct, took its twen- 
ty-seventh first prize atthisfair. The splen- 
did Shorthorns exhibited by Barber & 
Stearns, Marion, N Y, captured the eyes of 
many experts and lovers of fine cattle. As 
usual, both R: and William Watson of 
Youngstown, O, were on hand with a num- 
ber of prize winners, representing several 
breeds. 

A few exhibitors of horses may be men- 
tioned: A stallion, belonging to the Al- 
cyoner farm, office at 216 William street, 
New York city, won the first prize in the 
class for 4 years and over. The Oradell 
stock farm, at Oradell, N J, took the first 
prize in the stallion class of 2 years, with 
Alcantara, a very fine animal. The same 
farm won first premium also for brood 
mare and family. Cyrus H. Lawrence of 
Newark, N J, had no trouble in winning 
first prize with Whirl and Whoop, a team 
et beautifully matched coach horses. Some 
of the other prize winners were: M. 
Baney & Bro, Newark, N J, for single and 
also team of draft horses; J. V. D. Card, 
Montclair, N J; O. D. Munn, Orange, N J, 
and the Hackney Horse Co of Newark, N J. 

The only occurrence to mar the complete 
success of this fair was a_ tornado-like 
storm which struck the grounds with ter- 
rific violence on Wednesday afternoon, 
causing a panic among the thousands of 
people present. The president’s tent was 
demolished, and the large horticultural 
tent which stood on the highest point on 
the hill among tall forest trees was 
completely wrecked and torn to pieces, so 
that what was left of the exhibits had to be 
accommodated in one of the wooden build- 
ings. Nearly all the lighter structures on 
the grounds were damaged, and the loss to 
the society and exhibitors is estimated at 
from $8000 to $10,000. But the officers found 
themselves equal to the occasion and with 
a large force of men and untiring efforts 
the damages were at once repaired so far as 
possible, so that the following day showed 
but few traces of the havoc. The society 
has for some years contemplated the erec- 
tion of a substantial and permanent horti- 
cultural hall, the desirability, if not neces- 
sity, of which has been vividly demon- 
strated by this destruction. 
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Attica—Milk is the principal product 
here in Wyoming and Genesee counties, al- 
though beans and wheat are also leading 
crops. For instance, I have this year 20 
acres of beans, 20 acres oats, 20 acres wheat 
and 15 of corn for ensilage. I peddle my 
own milk, but the creamery pays the farm- 
ers here only 60c p 100 lbs for milk and 
ships it to Buffalo, where they get 20@25c 
per gal. It is time these creameries were 
given a hold up. We have watched with 
deep interest the progress of the Five 
states’ milk producers’ association in its 
efforts to improve prices of milk shipped to 
New York. It would be a great thing for 
the producers for the Buffalo market if 
they would organize on a similar plan. 

This last suggestion is a most admirable 
one. There is no reason why all the pro- 
ducers who ship to Buffolo should not at 
once organize local sections of the F S M 
ducers who ship to Buffalo should not at 
ing this district. Full particulars can be 
obtained by applying to the secretary of 
the central association, H. T. Coon of Lit- 
tle York, Courtland Co, N Y. This move- 
ment is taking on immense proportions 
among the shippers to the New York mar- 
ket and there is every reason to believe 
that the extension of the organization to 
include producers for the Buffalo and 
Rochester markets would. be of mutual 
benefit. The Philadelphia shippers should 
also make their organization stronger.— 
{The Editor. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 12—The 
weather was very wet in August, farmers 
having difficulty in getting their harvest- 
ing done. Oats average about 30 bu per 
acre and are badly rusted. The hay crop 
was good. Pears are abundant. Ora F. 
Witter, general agent for American Agri- 
culturist, began a recanvass of Allegany 
county last week. 


Rains Interfered—The 57th annual fair 


ef the Dutchess county agricultural socie- 
ty was held at Poughkeepsie Sept 5-9. The 
management worked hard to make it a 
success, and secured a display of cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and poultry rarely ex- 
ceeded. Had it not been for the showers 
on Wednesday it would have been a finan- 
cial success. The superintendents of the 
various departments deserve great credit 
for the universal satisfaction which they 
gave. Elmer J. Conklin of Poughkeepsie 
was superintendent of horses, Smith Knapp 
of Willowbrook, superintendent of cattle, 
and T. J. Van Wyck of Poughkeepsie su- 
perintendent of poultry. Much credit is 
due Mr Tabor, who succeeded in obtaining 
the fine collection of fruit from the state 
experiment station that was exhibited at 
the state fair. The total amount of premi- 
ums offered was about $8000, besides n-arly 
$2000 for horse races. The farmers of this 
county do not appreciate the great value of 
this fair, and give it their united support, in 
exhibits as well as in attendance that they 
should. Certainly this year the premiums 
were large enough to remunerate them for 
their time and trouble. It was the general 
opinion that the fair was held too early in 
the month. The increase in the price of 
admission reduced the attendance. There 
were no intoxicants sold on the grounds, 
but many gambling devices were openly 
run and well patronized. 


The Jefferson County Fair—The 81st an- 


nual fair of the Jefferson county agricul- 
tural society closed a five-day exhibition at 
Watertown on the 10th. The gisplay of fine 
horses, cattle and hogs was never better. 
The vegetable and domestic halls were full 
to overflowing. The display of poultry was 
noticably fine. Many birds were from the 
state fair. Financially the fair has always 
been successful. The fine eight-foot wire 
fence in front, and the long lines of well- 
kept buildings attest to the good manage- 
ment of its affairs. The society was or- 
ganized before horse rakes, mowing ma- 
chines, land rollers, reapers, etc, were 
thought of, and has been an important fac- 
torein introducing them in this section. 


The Cambridge Valley Fair was in every 
way a success. The cattle and horse ex- 
hibits were fine and the different breeds 
ef sheep were good. Swine were shown in 
large entries. In the sheep pens unregis- 
tered Delaines were shown by A. S. Carter, 
W. S. Perry, H. R. Perry and John James 
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of Eagle Bridge, and John H. Mead of West 
Rutland, Vt. Cotswolds, . Leicesters and 
Shropshires, F. B. Buckley of Valley Falls; 
Cheviots, Warren Stiles of Kings Station 
and John Hoag of Tomhannock. 
cattle pens Thomas Boak & Sons took first 
on Shorthorns and Cottrell Bros of Hoosick 
Falls second. J. Hoag won honors on De- 
vons. On Red Polls L. P. Kennedy took 
four firsts and _ three seconds. Robert 
Young of Shushan took four firsts and three 
seconds, Mrs J. E. Rovertson of Coila two 
firsts and J. M. Rider of Cambridge two 
firsts on Brown Swiss. Holsteins were 
shown by John Mead who captured 10 firsts 
and two seconds, and H. W. Bottom & Sons 
of Shaftsbury, Vt, who took one first and 
three seconds. There was quite an entry 
of Ayrshires, L. P. Kennedy taking six 
firsts and two seconds, A. H. Van Veghton 
two firsts and two seconds, W. J. Davis two 
firsts and two seconds and F. B. Buckley 
one first. On Gurnseys C. O Potter & 
Sons of Leonta took four firsts and three 
seconds, F. B. Buckley six firsts and five 
seconds, and W. H. Tift of Fly Summit one 
first. Frank D. Edson of Portlandville won 
1) first and six seconds on Dutch Belted 
and F. E. Stevens of Glens Falls one first. 
B.-H. Sheldon of West Oneonta took 11 
firsts and two seconds on Galloways. The 
Swine awards were as follows: Berkshires, 
G. W. Austin of White Creek, four firsts, 
six seconds; Mrs Alfred Sweet of. Glens 
alls, two firsts; Chester Whites, Mores 
Hill, three firsts, two seconds; Jersey Reds, 
Campbell & Son of Pittsfield, O, four firsts, 
three seconds; Mrs Alfred.Sweet, one first; 
Poland Chinas, Mrs Alfred Sweet, five firsts 
and three seconds; D. L. Valentine, two 
seconds; Yorkshires, J. M. Seacord of 
Searsburg, six firsts, one second; Ches- 
hires, Mrs Alfred Sweet, six firsts, four sec- 
cnds: Victorias, W. M. Tift, two firsts, three 
seconds; Essex, J. M. Seacord, five firsts. 
Road horses were shown by Alexander Van 
Dyke of Middle Grove, Nathaniel Mann of 
Ballston, Gersham Clute of East Galway, 
W. J. Annack of Ballston, E. L. Howland of 
Mechanicsville, J. W. Callamer of Malta, 
H. D. Cole of Ballston, Patrick Heeney of 
Ballston, W. P. McLean of Round Lake, J. 
R. McElroy of Jonesville. 


Waterville—First class late hops sold 
on Monday of this week at 18c p Ib. The 
crop is heavier than was expected. Not 
much business yet. The harvest is not 
over, but bulk of crop will be picked by 
ciose of this week. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Monmouth, Middlesex Co—Through this 


section of Jersey, farmers have had a fairly 
prosperous year and I find them in better 
spirits and better condition financially than 
two years ago. Their general opinion of 
American Agriculturist is well expressed 
by William Hunt of this place, one of the 
most prominent farmers in the county, a 
thorough-going business man and who is 
remarkably successful. Mr Hunt said: “I 
want to tell you that the American Agri- 
culturist is the best paper for crop reports 
of anything our farmers have ever had. 
1 cannot praise it too highly for the effect- 
ive way in which it keeps us posted on 
supply, demand and prices. Its editorial 
suggestions are also good, and the other 
departments of the paper, both agricultur- 
al and family, are all right.” Allow me 
through your columns to express my 
thanks to our Jersey farmers for their 
hospitality and courtesy.—[{Myron Pease, 
General Agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. . 


Center Co—All sowing has been done and 
in many sections of the county much of tha 
corn has either been topped or cut off, while 
some potatoes have been dug. Corn matur- 
ed rapidly and well, and is an unusually 
large crop. Potatoes are a very fair crop 
in this immediate section, though from 
some of the outlying districts come reports 
of rotting in the ground, owing to the re- 
cent heavy rains. Slight frosts have occur- 
red, but as yet comparatively little dam- 
age has been done to vegetation of any 
kind. Apple gathering is under way, the 
crop being only about 40 per cent of 








an acreage. Of some varieties of winter ap- 
ples there is a fair crop, but for cider mak- 
ing the crop is limited, and cider is con- 
sequently’finding ready sale at good prices. 
Pears have been unusually plentiful, and 
low in price. 


The peach crop can be given 


In the 














as a general failure. In the Juaniata valley, 


_the peach belt of the state heretofore, the 


entire crop this season will not be worth 
$5000. In Nittany valley the crop is also a 
failure, and on the Alexander farm near 
here, an orchard that has never failed here- 


‘tofore, there is no fruit at all. 


Erie Co—Our farmers who fake Ameri- 
can Agriculturist are marketing their prod- 
use to better advantage than in former 
years. Its crop reports and market re- 
views are the best thing our farmers ever 
had, and enable us to keep posted and to 
form an intelligent judgment, when for- 
merly we had to “go it blind.’’ American 
Agriculturist justly has a large circula- 
tion here, but it ought to be in every farm- 
er’s home in this county, state and nation. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


The Need of Aggressive Work. 


H. T. COON, SECY F 8 M P A, 








As the time of the annual meeting draws 
rear, let each producer do all he can to help 
complete the thorough organization of the 
FS MPA, thus putting ourselves in a po- 
sition to demand a fair price for our milk. 
The dealer, like ourselves, will buy as 
cheaply as he can; who will blame him? I 
have contended from the first, and have so 
stated in all the meetings I have held, that 
we must have co-operative creameries with 
all the necessary equipments for manufac- 
turing milk at the station where delivered, 
thus putting ourselves in a position to en- 
force our demands for a fair price by being 
enabled to handle our milk as we see is 
for our best interest. Several sections have 
reported to me that they have erected 
such creameries this season and in 
every instance where so reported there has 
been an advance in the price of milk, show- 
ing that the dealer can pay more for milk 
if the producer is in a position to demand 
it. You can see it is for your interest to or- 
ganize and co-operate. Many who 
were a little slow to see at first, since they 
have studied the question, are ready to or- 
ganize or join the section in their vicinity. 
We all Know that something must be done 
in order for us to produce milk and sell itat 
a profit, so all fallinline by organizing where 
not organized, or join the section already 
organized. 

At your annual meeting the first Tues- 
day in Oct, bring your plans and discuss 
them, then elect your very best man to rep- 
resent you and present your plans at the 
meeting of your route union to be held on 
the second Tuesday in October. I am re- 
ceiving many letters every day forcirculars, 
blanks, constitutions and information, and 
the same are being sent out as rapidly as 
possible. So send in for what you wish. I 
am also receiving many requests for me to 
come and address meetings. These will all 
be filled if possible. I am sending to each 
local section blanks and instructions 
for their annual meeting. I would advise 
that the officers of each route union state 
through American Agriculturist and other 
papers the place at which the meeting is to 
be held. Let each and every officer, director 
and member exert himself to extra work, 
that everything may be in readiness for 
the October meeting. Close up the ranksand 
march to victory. 





Getting Right Down to Business. 


FarMERS TAKING Ho_tp IN EARNEST—SPLEN- 
DID PROGRESS OF THE F § M P A. 





J. A. McBride of Deckertown, N J, sends 
out a statement in relation to the consoli- 
dated milk exchange, asking farmers to 
take hold and pay for shares in said con- 
cern to the amount of one-half of the capi- 
tal stock. Mr McBride lays down this sound 
proposition: “That some organization 
must and will control the price of milk is 
undisputed.” 

To this last proposition all milk producers 
will give assent, and the farmers of New 
York (except those of Orange Co) do very 
positively affirm that the organization 
“that will and must control’ the price is 
the F S MPA. Mr McBride either has no 
faith in our association or he does not un- 
derstand the amount of work that has been 
done or the extent and number of milk pro- 
ducers already in the organization. 

Before Aug 1, by report of Sec Coon of the 
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HARVESTING THE HOP CROP 


Starting a section of pickers in the yards of the Pleasanton Hop company, 


fornia. 
curing and baling hops. 


and according to the most approved principles of business and science. 
is a choice product of over 2000 bales that commands a fancy 
This company’s brand is a recognized standard of excellence in quality and 
In this and other respects it is a model for all hop growers. 


market. 
honesty in packing. 


central union, over 3000 members were en- 
rolled and since that time the work has 
been pushed particularly on the D L and 
W, and O and W routes until nearly the 
entire routes have been organized. Before 
the annual meetings of local unions that 
occur on the first Tuesday of October, every 
inch of territory on both routes will be 
thoroughly canvassed, and if the east- 
ern section of milk producing territory is as 
thoroughly organized, the organization that 
will control the price of milk after the an- 
nual election of the central union that oc- 
curs on the third Tuesday of October will 
be thee FS MPA. 

There is a firm determination on the part 
of milk producers everywhere to unite for 
a living price, and the character of the men 
who are leading in the movement gives 
hope of success beyond anything hereto- 
fore attempted. One notable circumstance 
in connection with efforts to organize local 
sections of the milk union is that the most 
active and influential producers are ready 
to take hold and push on the work. 

The milk business is becoming each year 


of greater magnitude, but the business is . 


controlled more and more each year by 
corporations, and the trend seems to be in 
that direction. If there is no change the 
enormous milk traffic of the great city will 
be in the hands of a few in a short time. 
Ten years ago there were many more inde- 
pendent dealers who received milk direct 
from farmers, but now it is almost impos- 
sible for a farmer to place his milk with a 
responsible retail dealer. Along with all of 
the abuses that have grown up in the 
milk traffic, the price grows less and less 
each year, and there is no longer a living, 
say nothing of profit, in milk production to 
the average farmer. 

Just so long as milk producers allow the 
exchange, or dealers or creamery men, to 
fix the price they need not look for better 
prices, and the only thing that offers any 
improvement in prices or correction of 
abuses is the F S M P A. Push on the work 
and complete the organization, and then we 
can disprove the oft quoted assertion that 
farmers cannot unite. The milk producers 
of the five states supplying greater New 
York are under deep obligation to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for the inception of the 
movement, and for the comprehensive plan 
of organization that at this writing is so 
full of promise to milk producers. 


SN —E 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, milk is higher. The ex- 
change price since Sept 7 has been 2%c p 
qt and the surplus at $1 29 p can of 40 
ats. These figures show an increase of 4c in 
exchange and 10c in surplus price. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 


About 2000 people are employed by this company at harvest time, 
The entire work is handled in the most systematic manner 





Cali- 
picking, 


The result 


price in the London 


cans for the week ending Sept 12 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 

"NY.LE& West RR, 30,677 1,923 406 

N Y Central. 9,018 80 23 

N Y. Ont & West, 33,219 2,000 _ 
West Shore, 16,971 1.200 1,014 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,983 172 67 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 3,101 —- — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 — - 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ~ 
Total receipts. 168,554 6,012 1,721 
Daily av this week, 24,079 - 859 245 
Daily av last week, 23,490 762 170 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,695 740 118 


Let it be understood that any producer 
interested can get full particulars about 
how to organize a local section of the F S 
MPA by applying to the secretary of the 


central union, H. T. Coon of Little York, 
Courtland Co, N Y. 

Farmers who ship direct to New York 
market have averaged a bare  frac- 


tion over 2c p qt from April to Sept 1, while 
those who have delivered to the creamery 
at Pinebush have av yy 15%c. Our Pine- 
bush section of the F S M P A has 21 mem- 
bers. There should be sections at Thompson 
Ridge, Bullville and Circleville, all on the 
Crawford branch of the Erie road. Ours is 
the only section on this route east of Port 
Jervis. The farmers of Orange Co have 
been duped and sold out several times when 
they tried to organize for mutual pro- 
tection and now seem disposed to wait and 
see what the effort will amount to before 
taking hold. The New York dealers and 
creamery men tell them that the F S M P 
A is only an effort by distant producers to 
counteract the effect of the decision where- 
by they are compelled to pay more freight 
on their milk than those of us who live in 
the nearer zones, and too many of our 
farmers are disposed to believe the story. 
That decision has been no benefit to us, 
for we do not get a cent more for our milk 
than we did before, but it has obliged those 
in the outer zones to take 4 to 7c less per 
can than formerly.—[Daniel Mould, Ul- 
sterville, Orange Co, N Y. 

The N E milk producers’ union has en- 
gaged eminent counsel to plead its demands 
upon the Mass railroad commission for 
just freight rates by the can. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


Utica, N Y, Sept 12—Apparently the bot- 
tom has not yet been reached. Last week 
the worst for export trade that has been 
known in 36 years, the exports being less 
than 4000 boxes in all. Quality and weather 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 








~ Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page aud under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
*“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


LIVE STOCK. 


ORSET BUCK LAMBS--Fine Specimens, cheap. For early 
Lambs, use Dorsets. Greatest weight, earliest maturity. 
MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N.Y. 


T. oes Herd Jerseys. Choice Exile and Si ual Bulls 
Ready for service. All stuck Tuberculin teste: JO 
HOOPES, Bynum, Md. 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 























HEAD OF SHEEP. for sale cheap, not improved stock. 
5O *K“w. Leach, Tyra, N. . . 





Cusize Swine, Collie Doge Poultry. Pigeons. Cireulars. 


PAINE, South Randolph, 





FRUITS. 


Apple Trees for Fall Fisation: Send for 
20, O00 Catalogue, it’s freee W. C. BRYANT , Nur- 


sery man, Dansville, N. 





A POTTED Strawberry Plants. 40 Brandywine. 50 Tennessee 
y Prolific, 25 Glen Mary, by express, $2. PETER SPEER, 
Box 124, Passaic, N. J. 





POULTRY. 
M’? APLEHURST—Good L.ight Brahma, Barred Plymouth Rock, 
4 Bluck Minorea, Buff and White Leghorn Cockerels and Pul- 
lets, from 75 cente up. W. B. DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. 


CAMPBELL, 





(= E Rose Comb White Leghorns. J. T. 
Smithfield, Penn. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


VT experienced farmer desires position for spri 
Dairying pe nin 


COMPETEN 
F 1899, a8 Manager on gentleman's farm. 
Keterences. BOX 402, Newark. New York. 





wencs Southdown Rams, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Black 
finorecas, White Leghorns and Pekin Ducks for sale. 
DAVID L. HORTON, Jr., Andover, N. J. 





V ANTED—An American lady for housekeeper in small family. 
BY A.geos home for a good woman. ASA BOWEN, Bryn 
awr, Pa. 





Celery. Apples, 


gy J HOOVER, Com. Merch. Eggs, Poultry. 
ode Yphiladeiphia, Pa. 


Potatoes, Hay. «te. 112 Produce Ave., 
Don’t 
Do It. 


Don't puta large advertisement in your local paper 
when you have any stock to sell, just because it is cheap. 
AmericanAgriculturist,uuder head of Farmers’ —— 
is the cheapest and be St place to sell your stock, 
reach over 350,000 readers each week. 











were the main factors in the market and 
both were unfavorable for the holders of 
cheese. It is hoped and believed that hot 
weather will no longer affect the stock, 
and that in a week or two there will be a 
considerable revival in trade and improve- 
ment in prices. Makers and buyers alike 
allow that no previous season has equalled 
thisininjuringthequalityof milk andalong 
with that the power to makea fine quality of 
cheese. In 1879 when prices fell so low, it 
was not on account of the quality of the 
goods, but because of the immense amount 
manufactured. The present year enjoys 
the unenviable distinction of turning -out 
the poorest quality of cheese known since 
the system. Transactions are as follows: 
Large colored, 3419 bxs at 6%c; large white, 
400 at 6%c, small white 185 at 7c; 120 at 7%4c; 
small colored, 230 at 6%c, 736 at 7c, 60 at 
7%c; small skims, 78 at 6} Me: consigned 350. 
Total 5578 bxs against 9516 one year ago, 
and 4954 two years ago. Sales of creamery 
butter were 20 pkgs at 18c, 75 at 19c, and 40 
cases prints at 20c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 830 bxs large 
white and colored at 6%c, 45 large white at 
6%c, 460 large colored at 7c, Also 1994 small 
white and colored at 7c, and 2039 ditto at 
7%4c. Dairy butter, 28 pkgs at 17@17%c, and 
creamery 11 pkgs at 18c. 

At Ogdensburg, ‘the offerings were 17 lots 
of 1387 boxes, 74%c bid. No sales. Later some 
sold for 75¢c. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat _ | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot } 

so7 | 1 1897 an 1898 | 1897 
Chicago......... “64 al a1 | 31 | Som, 20 
New York ...... 65141. 0449) .35%4) .365g/ .28 | .25 
Boston.......... 39 aig | 3144] -29 
Toledo .......... 64% ‘955%. 31 B2Y, | 2 
St Louis......... 68 [1.01 | .29%4! .29%, | 203% -21 
Minneapolis ...| .62 | .964) .28 | 29 stm 21% 
London See: 80 1.25%, | A3_ | 46 _ "| 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No2 grades Wheat Corn | * Oats 
Sept........ ~ 6354 — -_. 
onesie 61% 2% || 1% 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US ANDCANADA 


This “week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,| 8,406,000 | 7,147,000 | 15,766,000 
Corn ....... 17,360,000 16,854,000 333,604,000 
Se sancecad | 4,276,000 | 4,239,000 9,701,000 _ 





At Chicago, the wheat market seems to 
be looking up. So many relapses have 
taken place, and for such a long time has 
the speculative world assumed a bearisb 
attitude that the best friends of wheat do 
not become excited with every rally of 1 or 
2c, yet the undertone at present is undoubt- 
edly one of conservative confidence that the 
situation will improve. So far as actual 
conditions are concerned these are much 
as noted in American Agriculturist a week 
ago. The trade has accommodated itself 
to the fact of a big home crop, and is now 
taking time to study conditions abroad. 
Last week we touched upon the shortage in 
the crop of eastern Russia, of the possibil- 
ity of early famine conditions there, and 
the greatly restricted exportable surplus 
for the coming season. Current advices 
from that part of the world only strengthen 
the earlier reports, and the trading world 
studies with keen interest everything bear- 
ing on this subject. With the price of 
wheat so low and the feeling as to the Rus- 
sian crop one of such uncertainty, specula- 
tors both at home and abroad, who for 
weeks and weeks have been selling ‘“‘short”’ 
Sept and Dec wheat, now show more dis- 
Position to cover. 

The chief argument used by wheat bearsis 
the old one of the enormous ’98 crop. They 
find ammunition in the continued heavy 
movement of new wheat toward primary 
markets. While very large just now, re- 
ceipts for 10 weeks of the crop year to Sept 
5, according to the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, were still away behind one and two 
years ago. While new wheat is very much 
in evidence, so is the demand at present at- 
tractive prices, and there is a liberal distri- 
bution on both home and export account. 
As for the world’ crop as a whole, a recent 
approximation by Beerbohm, the London 
statistician, places this at 2620 million bu, 
the previous largest total being im 94, 2562 
millions. But the world’s visible supply, ac- 
cording to the same authority, for Sept 1 
was nearly 120 millions less than the corre- 
sponding date in ‘94, implying that while 
the indicated production is larger the re- 
serves are enough smaller to make the ag- 
gregate supply of wheat very much less 
than in the former year of big world’s 
crops. This is in line with recent figures 
in our columns pointing to the reduced sup- 
ply of the world’s available wheat, and may 
make its impress on values. After selling 
down last week to practically a 60c basis, 
Dec wheat recovered to figures around 62c 
p bu, with May 2c premium and consider- 
able interest in Sept for account of shorts. 

Sunshine and frost have played their part 
in the corn market for some days, every 
prediction of a low temperature helping 
values a trifle. Yet as a whole the crop is 
considered practically out of danger of 
frost, so this bullish factor is scarcely worth 
serious consideration. The general belief, 
however, that the crop cannot prove more 
than a moderate one at best causes con- 
tinued confidence at existing low prices, 
with frequent spurts of strength, too often 
followed by reaction under realizing sales. 
The market as a whole is without impor- 
tant development, there being a liberal 
movement of old grain on both domestic 
and export account. No 2 mixed Sept de- 
livery has remained close to 30@3l1c, other 
grades show differences according to con- 
dition and location. 

The oats market shows occasional hard 
spots, yet the price remains low around 19% 
@20c pv bu for No 2 Sept and Dec deliveries. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





Though quiet, the market is fairly steady, 
with moderate inquiry on foreign account 
and the usual home distribution. 

The reported purchase of a fair amount 
of rye for export account has afforded-some 
character to this market, although trade is 
quiet and new features lacking. Offerings 
small on both cash and future account, a 
fair shipping demand noted. No 2 in store 
44l44c p bu, Oct and Dec deliveries quotable 
around 42c and May 44c. 

Barley has enjoyed a better demand for 
some days with all classes of buyers repre- 
sented. Offering at the same time fairly 
liberal and prices without important 
change, covering a range of 28@30c p bu for 
poor lots, up to 40@48c for fine to fancy 
malting. 

Timothy seed offerings ample for all re- 
quirements, quality variable and prices 
cover a wide range, depending on quality, 
good color and choice $2@2 25 p ctl; Sept 
and Oct prime 2 25. Clover seed inactive 
on the basis of 5 80@5 90 p ctl for Oct prime. 
At New York, wheat has received more 


consideration with exporters buying free- 
ly and the cash market relatively firmer. 
There are indications of a change of senti- 
ment toward the “long”’’ side of the market 
with operators favorable to buying for in- 
vestment. Market advanced from the basis 
of 68c p bu for No 2 red in store to 70c; mod- 
erate interest displayed in May and Dec 
deliveries at a_ slightly higher level of 
prices. Corn has shown some activity un- 
der a better inquiry on export account, No 
2 mixed in store 36@37c p bu, Dec 35@36c. 
Oats quiet at 25@26c p bu for No 2 mixed: 
state rye 47@48c p bu on track, and barley 
steady with malting grades 45@5ic p bu. 
Clover seed $5@6 p ctl, timothy 2 75@3 25. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

1898 | 1897) 1898| 1897 | 1898| 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ths -}$5.70) 85 $5.50 $3.95 a $4.50) $4.25 
New York . rene] 5.75) 5.50) 4.15) 4.75) 4.85! 4.50 
SE 5.50 5.50 4.10 4.45 4.74) 4.75 
Kansas City ........- | 5.50) 5.25) 3.85 4.20) 4.25, 3.90 
Pittsburg ........ ...-| 5.50] 5.15) 4.10 4.55) 4.65) 4.20 





At Chicago, it is the plain, farm cattle 
which receive the brunt of bearish assaults 
from dressed meat concerns and shippers. 
The market as a whole is without impor- 
tant change; the feature the continued ex- 
cellence of quality of western rangers, the 
favor shown them, the _ discrimination 
against ordinary native steers, and the 
ready outlet for well-finished to prime 
hard-fed bullocks at prices about as high 
as anything reached this year. Moderate 
activity prevails and there is the usual 
liberal outlet relating to all classes. If 
there be any exception this. is found in 
stockers and feeders which are somewhat 
cull and heavy at present relatively high 
prices. Choice milch cows and springers 
are wanted at high figures. 


Fey export steers. $5 60@5 7 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@4 50 
Cees to extra, 1150 to Canners, zat 4 
1450 Ibs. 475@5 50 Feeders. H 

a to fair. 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 40 to 850 Ibs, 3 25 
42°@4 40 } ag 300 Tbs up. 2 75@5 fo 

ch’t to a cows and Calves. veal. 4 507 00 

42@4 » Mileh ‘cows. each, 2555 
Fair to — cows, 3 2504 (X 


Without saith price variation the 
hog market runs along from week to week 
at a fairly steady pace. The quality is 
good and so with the demand on the part 
cf packers and shippers; but they pound 
the market at every material increase in 
the daily supply. Sales are largely at 
$2 75@3 90 for all weights. 

The bulk of the sheep supply is made up 
of westerns whcih are in about the re- 
cent liberal demand with the market as a 
whole steady and fairly active. Choice na- 
tive wethers $4 25@4 50, good westerns 
weighing around 100 lbs 4 10@4 45, culls 3 25 
@3 50, yearlings and spring lambs 4@5 85. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in usual good de- 
mand when desirable in quality. Monday’s 
receipts 80 cars; market steady at following 


quotations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 29@s 50 Poor to good fat bulls,¢ 2 men Pi) 
Good. 12% to 1390 Ibs, =485@50 Poor to good fat cows, 2 35@4 00 


Fair. 900 to 1100 Ths, 410@463 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7h@04 65 
Common, 704 to 900 lbs, 3 65@410 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 37 rat 4 F'sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@450 Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 

Hogs active Monday of this week when 30 
double-decks arrived. Prime medium $4 25 
@4 30, best yorkers 4 20@4 25, heavy droves 
4@4 10. Common to fair grades 3 90@4 10. 
Sheep market strong under receipts Mon- 








day of 20 double decks and a good al] 
around demand. Prime wethers 4 70@4 80, 
good 4 60@4 65, lambs 4@6 25, according tu 
quality. 

At Buffalo, cattle market rather uneven, 
the 225 cars received Monday of this week 
selling well when choice in quality, but 
all else rather slow. Best steers $5 10@5 40, 
butcher weights 4@5, dry cows and heifers 
3@4 60, stock cattle unchanged. Hog re 
ceipts 90 cars, market steady. Yorkers 4 15 
@4 25, medium weights 4 10@4 15, common 
pigs 3 70@3 75. Sheep active and strong, 
Monday's supply 50 double decks. Good to 
extra butcher weights 4 25@4 75, yearlings 
5, lambs 5 50@6 60. 

At New York, cattle in good demand 
when desirable in quality, choice lots firm, 
other grades steady with some of the rough 
steers selling rather better than recently. 
Ordinary to choice natives $4 80@5 65, west- 
erns selling around 4 65, oxen and stags 3@ 
4 75, dry cows and bulls 1 80@3 25. Veal 
calves firm and active, choice to fancy sell- 
ing up to 6@8, with buttermilks 4 50@4 75 
coarse western 3 50. Hogs quotable at 4 10 
@4 40 and little doing. Sheep offerings only 
moderate and under good demand, prices 
firm to a fraction higher. Poor to prime 3@ 
4 75, ordinary lambs 5 50@6 65. 

At Boston, common to good milch cows 
with young calves $25@40 p head, extra to 
fancy 45@60. Thin two-year-old steers for 
feeding purposes 12@30 p head, three-year- 

olds 20@40. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the autumn activity has not 
yet appeared and prices as a whole are 
lower. Receipts are moderate and so is 
the demand with buyers for eastern and 
foreign trade taking hold gingerly. But 
the advent of cooler weather means a re- 
vival of business, and buyers are scouring 
the country for good animals at such prices 
as they think will afford them a profit 
when placed upon the market. Chicago 
quotations are substantially as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 60 
Carriage teams, 250. @650 
Drivers. 70@300 
Saddle horses 35@ 200 
General purpose. 20@ 40 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

There has been no material change in the 
butter market. At the prices quoted a gen- 
eral good feeling prevails and stocks of 
fine butter in the principal market centers 
are moderate and demand very fair. In- 
quiry devotes itself mainly to extra cream- 
ery, while first and other varieties find fair 
sale, the only slow grade being poor cream- 
eries. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. 
Good to ch cmy 18@19c p lb, prints 19@20c, 
dairy 17@18c. 

At New York, fancy grades find easy 
sale at top prices. Western extra cmys 19 
@19%c p Ib, firsts 171426@18%4c, seconds 16@ 
l7c, N Y cmy extras 17%@18%c, firsts 17@ 
1c, western June extras 18%@19c, firsts 
16@18c, N = dairy fey 16%@li7c, 
firsts 15%@l16c, western imit cmy extras 
15%@léc, firsts 13%@ld4c, western dairy 
firsts 1444@15c, western factory 13@14c. 

At Syracuse, active. Good to ch cmy 
19@20c p lb, prints 20@2ic, dairy 15@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady. 
Good to ch cmy 19c, firsts 18c, imit cmy 
extra 15c, firsts 14c, prints 20c. 

QOhio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
cmy 20c p lb, prints 2ic, dairy 14@1éc. 

At Cincinnati, fair demand. Fey Elgin 
cmy 20c p lb, Ohio cmy 16@li7c, ch dairy 
11c. 

At Boston, general range of prices not 
materially changed. Vt and N H creamery 
extras 19@191%4c p Ib, northern N Y 18%@ 
19¢c, western 181%4@18%c, northern firsts 17@ 
18c, eastern 17@18c, western firsts 17@17%c, 
Vt dairy extra 17c, N Y dairy extra 16c, N 
Y and Vt firsts 14@15c, western dairy 13@ 
14c, western imit cmy extra l5c, firsts 14@ 
15ce, western ladle extra 13%@l4c, firsts 13c. 

The Cheese Market. 

While the cheese situation is not particu- 
larly encouraging, there is a moderate de- 
mand in nearly all the larger cities, and 
with the advent of cooler weather this fall 
a stronger market is confidently looked for. 
Considering the long spell of warm weather 
all stocks are of a good quality, while the 











quantity is not so great as to cause anxiety. 
Exporters continue indifferent, but this is 
not unusual at this season of the year. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Full 
cream cheddars 7@7%c p lb, flats 7@7%%c, 
skims 3@4c, imit Swiss 12@13c. 

At New York, about steady at quota- 
tions. N Y large colored fancy 7%c p Ib, 
ch 7c, white fcy 74@7%c, ch 7%ec, good 
te prime 6%@7c, common to fair 6@6%4c, 
small colored fey 7%4c, white fey 7\%4c, good 
to ch 7@7%c, common to fair 6@6%c, skims 
5@é6c. 

At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 8@9c p 
lb, skims 6@7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fairly 
steady. N Y full cream ch 7%@8c p Ib, 
fair to good 7@7%c, Swiss 8@l1lc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly firm. N Y full 
cream cheddars 9@9%c p lb, Ohio flats 9%%c, 
limburger 10c, imit Swiss 14@16c. 

At Cincinnati, unchanged. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 74%.@8c p lb, ch family favorite 8@ 
814c, twins 8144.@9c, full cream Y A 94%@9%c, 
N Y cheddar 84%4@9c. 

At Boston, the market rules generally 
quiet under a light demand and moderate 
receipts. N Y small extra 7%@8c p Ib, 
large extra 7%c, firsts 6%2@7c, Vt small 
extra 7%c, large extra 7%c, firsts 6@7c, 
western twins extra 71%4@8c, fair to good 
6@7c, Ohio flat extra 6%@7c, fair to good 
5@6c, sage cheese extra 7@8c. 

Creamery Notes. 

The cheese factories under the manage- 
ment of R. G. Peet, Mt Vision, N Y, are in 
active operation. During June the Milford 
Center factory received 176,121 lbs milk, 
made 17,434 lbs cheese, paid farmers 62c p 
100 lbs milk, total $1095.05. New Lisbon fac- 
tory received 68,765 lbs milk, made 6980 lbs 
cheese, paid farmers 57c p 100 Ibs milk, total 
$397.33. Fall Brook factory received 159,- 
588 lbs milk, made 15,876 Ibs cheese, paid 
farmers 62c p 100 Ibs milk, total $983.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans and Peas. ’ 

At New York, the same general features 
prevail. Marrow beans ch $1 65 p bu, fair 
to good 1 30@1 60, medium ch 1 25, pea ch 
1 20, fair to good 1@1 15, red kidney ch 1 85 
@1 87, fair to good 1 50@1 80, white kidney 
ch 1 40@1 45, yellow-eye ch 1 40@1 45, green 
peas 82@85c p bu. 

Dried Fruits, 

At New York, the market remains quiet 
and without material change. Evaporat- 
ed apples fcy 9%@10c p lb, ch 94@9%'c, 
good to prime 81%4@9c, common to fair 6@ 
8c, sun-dried N Y and western quarters 
3%@4i4c, southern sliced 4@4%c, cores and 
skins 2@2%4c, cherries 8@8%4c, blackberries 
3144@4c, raspberries 10@10%c, huckleberries 
5@6c. 

At Chicago, fair sales are noted with a 
generally steady market. Evaporated ap- 
ples in boxes, good 74%4@9c p Ib, barrels 7@ 
8%c, chopped apples good new 2@3c, cores 
and skins ch 2@3c, old 1@2c, evaporated 
raspberries 11@11%sc, dried green peas 60@ 
62c p bu, Scotch 62@65c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a slight improved demand 
is noted. N Y and Pa prime 16@16%c p dz, 
western fresh 15%c, fair to good 14%2.@15c, 
seconds $2@3 p case. 

At Boston, general demand moderate but 
market steady. Nearby and Cape fcy 21@ 
238c p dz, eastern ch fresh 17@19c, fair to 
good 13@14c, Vt and N H ch fresh 16@18c, 
Mich fresh 15%c, northwestern fresh 15@ 
16%4c, western ch fresh 15c, fair to good 14c, 
seconds $2 75 p case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, trade fairly active at quo- 
tations. Apples h p ch $2@2 50 p bbl, fey 
1 75@2 25, Astrachan 1@1 50, grapes 60@85c 
Pp carrier, peaches 1@1 50 p carrier, pears 2 
@3 p bbl, plums 15@30c p 8-lb bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, substantially steady at 
quotations. Coarse corn meal 70@7Tic p 100 
Ibs, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 95c, chops 62@ 
65c, winter bran $13@15 50 p ton, spring 12@ 
12 50, middlings 13 50@14 50, sharps 17 50@ 








THE LATEST 


MARKETS 








18, oilmeal 24, rye feed 15 75@16, cottonseed 
meal 18@20. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal and de- 
mand moderate. Prime hay 65@68c p 100 
lbs, No 1 60@638c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 40@45c, 
gradeless 25@35c, long rye straw 25@35c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings continue moder- 
ate and demand light. Long Island $1 37 
@1 75 p bbl, N Y fair to good 1@1 50, South 
Jersey 1 37@1 62, upper Jersey 1 25@1 50, 
Jersey sweets 1 50@2. 

At Boston, a fairly strong feeling is noted. 
Aroostook Rose and Hebrons 35c p bu, fair 
tc good 30@33c, Va sweets extra $1 50@1 75 
p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, strictly fine grades are feel- 
ing fairly steady although general demand 
is slow. Western turkeys dressed 9@10c 
p 1b, Phila chickens 10@l6c, Pa chickens 
16@14c, chicks best 1016@lic, N Y and Pa 
fowls 10c, western 10c, roosters 6c, ducks 
lle, squabs ch large white 1 75 p dz. 

At Boston, market about steady without 
change in prices. Northern and eastern 
chickens ch large 15@1i7c p lb, common to 
good 10@14c, fowls extra ch 11@12c, common 
to good 8@1l0c, western iced turkeys 10@ 
10%c, toms 9@10c, chickens good to ch 9@ 
lic, fowls 10@10%4c, live fowls ch 9c, com- 
mon 8c, roosters 5c, spring chickens 8@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice stock in fair de- 
mand, poorer grades slow. Cabbages $2@ 
3 p 100, celery 15@25c p dz bchs, green corn 
50@75c p 100, lima beans 75c@1 p % bbl, 
lettuce 20@35c p dz bchs, onions 1@2 p bbl, 
string beans 30@50c p \% bbl, marrow squash 
50@75c p bbl, tomatoes 50@60c p bu, tur- 
nips 80@90c p bbl. 

Wool. 

The seaboard markets show a generally 
steady tone but no particular activity is 
noted. O, Pa and W Va XX and above 
29@30c p lb, Ohio delaine 30@31c, Mich de- 
laine 28@29c, Mich and N Y fine unwashed 
17@18¢e, coarse unwashed 19@20c, fine medi- 
um ch 16@17c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh 
eges 18@19c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p 
lb, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@ 
10c, dressed chickens 12@13c, fowls 10@1lc, 
turkeys 12@13%c, ducks 10@ilc, potatoes $2 
p bbl, onions 60@80c p bu, beans 1 20@1 30, 
apples 1@2 p bbl, peaches 60@80c p box, 
corn 38@40c p bu, oats 30@3Ic, bran 12 50@ 
13 p ton, cottonseed meal 21@22, middlings 
14 50@16 50, olose hay 6@8, timothy 5@8, 
clover 4@5 50, oat straw 4@5, rye 6@7. 

At Syracuse, corn 48@45c p bu, oats 28@ 
30c, bran $15 p ton, cottonseed meal 23, 
middlings 16, loose hay 6@10, timothy 9@10, 
clover 6@8, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10, 
strictly fresh eggs 16@17%4c p dz, western 
15@16c, live chickens 10@l1ll1c p lb, ducks 10c, 
dressed chickens 13@l4c, fowls _11@12c, 
ducks 15c, potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 60@ 
70c, beans 1 10@1 15, apples 50c@1, peaches 
75c@1 p cra, celery 25@30c p dz bchs, to- 
matoes 25@40c p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
bran $12 25@13 25 p ton, timothy hay 10 50@ 
11, straight rye straw 8, wheat 6@6 50, corn 
34@35c p bu, oats 28@29c. Strictly fresh eggs 
1€c, western ch 15%@lé6c, live fowls 10c, 
chickens 10@12c, dressed fowls 10%4c, chick- 
ens 13@15c. Apples*1 75@2 25 p bu, peaches 
75c@1 25 p bskt, péars 15@35c p bskt, po- 
tatoes 25@45c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, peaches 40@70c p 
bu, apples $1 50@1 75 p bbl, beans 1 08@1 11 
p bu, onions 35@45c, potatoes 38@40c, live 
chickens 6c p lb, turkeys 7c, ducks 5c, geese 
5e, roosters 15@20c each, dressed chickens 
7c p Ib, broilers 9@10c, turkeys 9c, ducks 7c, 
geese 7c, strictly fresh eggs i14c. Green 
salted hides 7@8c p Ib, good unwashed wool 
12@14c, rye straw 4 p ton, oat and wheat 
3@3 50, timothy hay 6 50@7 50, loose 6@7, 
middlings 16, shorts 13, bran 14, screenings 
12, oats 25@28c p bu, corn 35@37c. 

At Cincinnati, corn 31@32 c p bu, oats 
22@23c, rye 45@47c, ch timothy hay $7 75@ 
§ p ton, clover 6 50@7, prairie 7@7 75, oat 
straw 3 75@4, wheat 3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, 
bran 10 75@11 25, middlings 14@14 50. 
Peaehes 75c@1 15 p bu, plums 3 25@3 75 p 
2 bu, apples 1 75@2 25 p bbl, potatoes 38@ 
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45c p bu, cabbage 75@85c p bbl, onions 1 0@ 
1 75, tomatoes 40@50c p bu, beans 1 10@1 20, 
eggs 12c p dz, spring chickens 8c p lb, roos- 
ters 4c, turkeys 6c. 








Lump on Jaw—A. T. has a cow with a 
lump on her jaw. Mix 1 dram of biniodide 
of mercury with 1 oz of lard, rub a little 
of this on the base of the lump once a week. 
If there is a sore part apply a little tinc- 
ture chloride of iron to it once a day with 
a.feather for two weeks, then mix 1 oz ox- 
ide of zinc with 2 oz of vaseline and apply 
a little to the sore once a day. As long as 
the cow keeps in good health and condi- 
tion the milk or flesh is fit for use. 


Caked Udder—o. H. has a cow troubled 
with caked udder. Mix iodine 2 
drams, vaseline 2 oz. Rub a little of 
this on the affected part once every third 
day and continue it for several weeks. 


Deranged Udder—R. S. has a heifer that 
only gives half the quantity of milk from 
one teat that she gives from the others. 
The glands of that portion of the teat-are 
deranged and therefore do not secrete as 
much as the healthy portions. Rub the part 
well after each milking with a little soap 
liniment to stimulate the glands. 


Eating Dung—W. E. H. has a horse in 
good condition and fed on oats, bran and 
hay, but he will eat dung when he can get 
at it. He is kept in a loose stall. Some 
horses get into a habit of eating dung. The 
only remedy is to put on a muzzle as soon 
as he has eaten his food. Continue this for 
several months; in the majority of cases 
it cures them. 


a — 
Hints of Shortage in Clover Seed—The 
low price which has prevailed in the clover 
seed market for a long time is having its 
effect this fall in the output. According 
to advices received by this journal 
from the states of principal production, 
the amount secured promises to prove ma- 
terially less than an average yield. In 
some instances wet weather late in the sea- 
scn, while helpful to autumn pasturage, 
bas to an extent interfered with threshing. 
Occasional counties report about as such 
clover seed as is secured an average year, 
this being notable in pertions of Mich, N Y 
and O, although by ro means universal. 
Our returns from Ind point to less than 
the usual amount saved, one of our cor- 
respondents reporting the crop very poor ' 
cn account of wet weather. A correspond- 
ent in Jéfferson Co, Ia, says the second crop 
clover cut for seed was damaged by grass- 
Loppers. The machines are just getting in- 
to the crop, however, and it is too early 
to determine definitely the volume. The 
rrice remains low, with dealers at Chicago 
effering about $580 per ctl for prime new 
Oct delivery, and at Toledo 375 per bu. 











BUSINESS NOTICE. 


It May Seem like a bold statement to 
some of our readers to declare that a man 
may have a forest made to order with trees 
already grown if he only has money enough 
to pay for it. While this may not be liter~ 
ally true, it is true that parks are being 
planted in some sections of the country 
with trees that have attained their full 
growth. This taking up, removing and 
transplanting of mature trees of large size 
may seem an impossibility to the uninitiat- 
ed, but in reality it is not a very difficult 
task. In modern landscape gardening when 
the engineer desires a tree or a group of 
trees at any particular spot or place, he 
simply puts them tHere. Often too, when a 
new owner acquires a country place he 
wishes to make changes in the distribution 
of the trees, and he may follow the above 
plan with perfect assurance of success. The 
only precautions necessary to observe areto 
see that the largest possible mass of roots 
and adhering soil is taken up with the 
tree. This of course makes the operation a 
heavy one and it is necessary to use the 
strongest trucks procurable. The Electric 
Wheel Co, Quincy, Ill, make trucks which 
can be used for this purpose. By the way, 





these people also make a low down, handy 
wagon which ‘s easy to load and unusually 
strong. They supply steel wheels to fit any 
farm wagon and for almost any other pur- 
pose. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRHPAS. 


Austrian Empress Assassinated—The 
whole world was shocked on the 10th by 
the news that the empress of Austria had 
been fatally stabbed by an anarchisi at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The empress was 
walking from the hotel to the steamboat 
landing, when an Italian suddenly sprang 
out and stabbed her with a small file. She 
died within two hours. The assassin was 
captured, but according to the laws of the 
canton in which the crime was committed, 
the death penalty cannot be inflicted, life 
imprisonment being the greatest punish- 
ment allowable. The empress was a ‘*vom- 
an of rare strength and beauty of char- 
acter, ever engaged in some philanthropic 
work and beloved of her people. The blow 
falls with peculiar force on Emperor Fran- 
eis Joseph, whose health has been some- 
what impaired of late, and grave fears 
of the effects are entertained. It is claimed 
by the police that this is only a part of 
a wide plot. 





Army Reorganization—The administra- 
tion will make a radical reorganization of 
the combined regular and volunteer forces 
after the mustering out of 100,000 volunteers 
now in progress. About 100,000 will remain 
and these will be organized into four army 
corps instead of the present seven. There 
will probably be one corps for Cuba, one 
for Porto Rico, one for the Philippines and 
one for such other places as may require 
troops. 


Alger Requests Investigation—The out- 
come of the hundreds of charges brought 
against the war departme * since the open- 
ing of hostilities is a request from Sec Al- 
ger that the president order a thorough in- 
vestigation of the department. Such action 
will be in accordance with the desires of 
thousands who have been brought in con- 
tact with the suffering in our ownarmy that 
has marked the whole course of the war, 
for it must fix the blame for the condi- 
tions existing in the arious camps. The 
return of Gen Miles and his frank avowal 
of the statements attributed to him in a 
publishel interview in the Kansas City 
Star, has occasioned wide interest. The 
statements were in the nature of criticisms 
of the war department, and placed Sec Al- 
ger in rather a poor light. 

The president has decided to appoint a 
commission to investigate the war depart- 
ment. Gen Schofield and ex-Senator John 
B. Gordon of Georgia have been asked to 
accept places upon the commission. 


Dreyfus Will be Re-tried—Public agita- 
tion over the Dreyfus scandal since the sui- 
cide of Col Henry has reached a _ point 
where the cabinet has finally been compel- 
led to consider a revision of the case, and 
an order for a new trial will undoubtedly 
be issued at once. Gen Zurlinden, who 
favors revision, has been appointed minis- 
ter of war. It is asserted that Col Henry 
had accomplices and that they are known. 
The net appears to be drawing closer about 
Maj Esterhazy, and there is a growing be- 
lief that Dreyfus was made a scapegoat for 
him. 








Concerning the Philippines—Labor 
strikes are in progress in Manila.——Gen 
Jandenes, former Spanish commander at 
Manila, has telegraphed his government 
that it will require a permanent and well- 
equipped army of 60,000 men and a naval 
squadron to restore and maintain Spanish 
sovereignty in the Philippines. A depu- 
tation of the richest and best natives of the 
southern Philippines has visited Consul 
Williams at Manila*‘and begged that every 
possible effort be made to secure the an- 
nexation of the islands. They declared 
that 4000 armed men are near Iloilo, ready 
to support the American flag.——It is as- 
serted that Gen Otis gave Aginualdo 24 
hours in which to get out of the suburbs 
of Manila. 

The insurgents continue active, thereby 
forfeiting all claim to being allies of the 
Americans. With the exception of Manila 
and Cavite nearly the whole island of Lu- 
zon is in their hands and they are prepar- 
ing to extend their operations to other is- 
lands, 





Fatal Explosion—Forty gallons of gas- 
clene exploded in the cellar of a grocery 
store in Philadelphia Sunday night, wreck- 
ing three buildings and causing the death 





DUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


of possibly a dozen persons. Many were 
severely injured by the falling walls. It is 
supposed that the owner of the store en- 
tered the cellar with a lighted lamp, ignit- 
ing the gasolene fumes. 





Gen Wheeler’s Loss—A sad fatality oc- 
curred at Montauk Point last week in the 
drowning of Cadet Wheeler, son of Gen Jo- 
seph Wheeler, who was so conspicuous a fig- 
ure in the recent Cubancampaign,and Lieut 
Kirkpatrick of the list cavalry. The two 
men went over to the beach for a bath in 
the surf and it is supposed that the under- 
tow carried them out. The bodies were 
found later in the day. Young Wheeler was 
a cadet in the naval academy, and during 
the war served on the Columbia. He was 
but 20 years of age. He had been with his 
father-since the establishment of the camp 
at Montauk. 





Renewal of Cretan Trouble—A serious 


clash has occurred between the Mussul- 
mans and the Christians in Candia, Crete, 
the result of the installation of a new 
Christian tithe collector. A crowd of un- 
armed Mussulmans attempted to rush the 
offices and were only driven back by the 
fire of a detachment of British infantry on 
guard there. The Mussulmans_ secured 
arms and at once began an attack on the 
Pritish and all Christians, the disorder 
spreading so rapidly that a British warship 
was compelled to fire on the town. There 
are unconfirmed reports of a general mas- 
sacre of Christians. The Cretan executive 
ccmmittee has notified the foreign admirals 
that it is impossible to continue the effort 
to organize an administration until the 
Turkish functuaries and troops are with- 
drawn. 

Candia is now under martial law. IH{or- 
rible atrocities are reported. It is said that 
the British vice-consul was thrown into 
the flames of a burning building. 





Happenings at Home—Camp Wikoff is 
to be abandoned at once, the regulars go- 
ing to their home posts and the volunteers 
to their state camps.—Miss Helen Gould 
is caring for 30 sick soldiers at Tarrytown, 
N Y. Miss Gould's efforts tin behalf of the 
soldiers have been unceasing.—A light 
vote in the Arkansas state election last 
week resulted in a democratic majority of 
15,000 to 25,000.——A hot wave of six days’ 
duration last week resulted in 182 deaths 
and hundreds of prostrations in New York. 
——After a lively row the populists in con- 
vention at Cincinnati last week nominated 
Wharton Barker of Philadelphia for presi- 
dent, and Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota 
for vice president.——The 32d en- 
campment of the Grand Army was 
held at Cincinnati last week. Col 
J. A. Sexton of Chicago was elected 
commander-in-chief. The encampment 
next year will be at Philadelphia.——The 
government has begun the work of bring- 
ing home destitute Alaskan miners.—— 
President McKinley last week issued an 
order to muster out Roosevelt’s rough rid- 
ers this week. This will leave ‘‘Teddy” free 
to look after his gubernatorial boom.—-Sar- 
atoga’s 5th floral festival occurred Sept 6. 
The parade was two miles long.——tThe first 
of the troops from Porto Rico have ar- 
rived home.——Spanish authorities in Cuba 
refuse to admit Red Cross supplies for the 
starving without heavy duties. 

“Teddy”? Roosevelt will accept the nomi- 
nation for governor of New York if it is 
tendered him.——The Oregon and Iowa are 
to be stationed in Hawaiian waters.—The 
last of the Spanish prisoners were to leave 
Santiago for Spain this week. The death 
rate among them has been something terri- 
ble. The Grand Army is solid in support 
cof McKinley and Alger. 








Things Talked of Abroad—The gross 


estate left by Gladstone amounts to $295,- 
000.——Spain has conferred upon President 
"aure of France the order of the Golden 
Fleece in recognition of his services in be- 
half of peace.——It is reported that an un- 
derstanding between England and Russia 
on the Chinese question has been practical- 
ly completed.——A cable despatch from 
Pekin states that Li Hung Chang has been 
dismissed. This is regarded as the work 
of England.—The Czar’s peace proposal 
continues to absorb European interest. 
Opinions are many and varied as to its 
feasibility.——-Cape Colony elections have 
resulted in the return to the assembly of 
40 members of the Afrikander Bund and 





37 progressives. On the whole the elections 
have gone against Cecil Rhodes.—The 
meetings of the Cortes in Spain are stormy 
in the extreme these days. The Weyler and 
government factions are at sword’s points. 
-—Denmark will send delegates to the 
Czar’s convocation of the nations.—Eng- 
land and Germany have reached an agree- 
ment over territorial matters. 

The dramatic news has been received 
from Omdurman that a white force has 
occupied Fashoda on the White Nile about 
400 miles south of Khartoum. If this is 
true the force is undoubtedly French and 
this will prove a disastrous setback to 
the British victories in the Soudan and at 
once disposes of the question of a British 
waterway to the upper Nile. As a stra- 
tegetic point Fashoda is considered of great 
value. 

















An Elgin Watch 


owes its perfection in time telling to 
the pains-taking care exercised in the pro- 
duction of every part, and to its accurate 
adjustment before it leaves the factory. 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


have genuine ruby bearings, which with 
their specially hardened pivotal points 
render them as near wear-proof as 
mechanism can be made—they will last a 
generation. 
High grade, but not high price. 
Sent Free, our handsome illustrated book- 

let about watches. 

An Elgin Watch always has 

the word “Elgin” engraved on 

the works—fully guaranteed. 
Elgin National Watch Co.. Elgin, Ill. 














DEAR EDITOR—We want a few men in every 
state to exnibit our Cuban Panoramic War Views 
in halls, schoolhouses and churches, and good men 
without experience make $5.00 to $12.00 per day. 
Only afew dollars capital is necessary to start 
and we furnish everything. If you know of afew 
such men, or will make mention of it in your 
paper, those who write us will receive full partic- 
ulars by return mail. Very truly, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce anew discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; coim- 
mission or salary; $65 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed £2.50 per day; money deposited 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 

loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing todo that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 




































HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CO™ 
_FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW _ THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Here Come the Boys. 





Southern Chivalry—The term brother 
implies guardian to one’s. sister. Every 
young man ought to know what the so- 
ciety of young ladies requires of him. He 
is to honor every lady whether she is rich 
or poor, and show her due respect, and to 
be ready to defend her from every insult, 
and to do so if he should have to risk his 
life in her behalf. Every young man should 
show the highest and most gallantry to his 
sister, for she has the first claim on his 
affections, and if he is not a true gentle- 
man to his own sister, can he be, at heart, 
to someone else what he is not to his own 
sister? A young man is not worthy of his 
name who would not defend his sister if she 
were insulted on the streets or any other 
place. Young men know other young men, 
and know their character and habits. 
Against those who indulge in strong drink 
and profanity a brother should warn a 
gentle sister. In home affairs a young man 
should keep all things in proper place so as 
to give his sister as little trouble as pos- 


sible. If all would do their duty we 
would have no occasion for such letters as 
Miss Idal’s. I would like to correspond 


with one of the northern girls, and will 
give my address to the Y F E if there are 
any inquiries. My age is 20.—[South Car- 
olina Boy. 


A Prize Swimmer—Miss Idal is my fa- 


vorite’ of all the many good writers of this 
page. Where is Canada High School Girl 





No 1. Oh! yes, there she is. Say, Miss 
Canada, you made quite a sweeping invi- 
tation. You would be quite surprised to 


see a tall, lank, yellow-necked Missourian 
ceme strolling up with our Y F BE, now, 
wouldn’t you? If I come I will take the 
whole party boat riding. I live about 50 
yards from the banks of the Missouri river, 
where it is needless to say I spend most of 
my time. I won the medal given last year 
by a local athletic club for the best swim- 
ner. The race was five miles down stream. 
{ reached the goal ten minutes ahead of the 
seeond best man.—[River Rat. ~ 





Boys, step right up to the front and de- 
fend yourselves; don’t rely on girls like 
Chatterbox to defend you. New Hampshire 
Representative wishes to make the Young 
Folks’ Table a scholarly table. A very good 
idea, but we want some fun, too. As to 
Berkshire High School Girl’s question I 
think. the robin hops, although I wouldn’t 
stake my life upon it. Oscar P. Roberts 
hit the nail right on the head when speak- 
ing about the boys’ bashfulness.—[Ichabod 
Crane. 


Meals in the Army-—In one or my letters 
to this interesting corner I promised to 
tell: the Tablers how the meals of a com- 
pany are’made and served. To start. with, 
we vhave a first cook, who is an enlist- 
ed man, but who receives a corporal’ Ss pay 
of $18 per month.’ The rest of his wages 
are paid out of a fund, called the “cook’s 
fund,’”’ into which every man pays 20c per 
month, making the wages of a company 
cook $39 a month. Our rations are issued 
to us about every 10 days from the govern- 
ment warehouses, better known as com- 
missaries. Our regimental quartermaster 
draws these rations and distributes them 
to each company quartermaster, who sees 
that they are served to every man. Fresh 
meat is issued us every day, while ham is 
issued us every Saturday, for our Sunday 
dinner. Now the rations are ready for the 
cook’s hands and he has to see that they 
are properly served. “he first cook attends 
to the planning of meals and to the more 
intricate parts. The second cook has to 
see that the fires are kept burning proper- 
ly, the potatoes cooked, the meat cut, and 
the dishes properly washed. The second 
cook does not have to wash any dishes; 
this ig the mess detail’s work. This de- 
tail has four men, wno have to see that 
there is enough wood cut and that all the 
ccoking uterfsils are kept clean and bright. 
The mess detail and second cook are en- 
listed men who are detailed in the mess 
tent one week, and then they have no more 
mess duty until their turn comes again. 
Their pay is no more than that of the 





cther men, for no one is exempt from the 
mess detail. 
ready for the mess, 
dered to 


After the meal is cooked and 
the company is or- 
is marched 


“fall in” and then 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


down to the mess tent, where each man re- 
ceives his share. It is surprising how short 
a time it takes to serve a company of 106 
men; 15 minutes is considered slow time. 
Half an hour after mess call every sign 
of a meal has disappeared, and every one 
is lounging around or doing such duty as 
washing his plate and cup, for every man 
is compelled to keep his dishes scrupulously 
clean.—[George C. Borck, Co F, 32d Michi- 
gan Volunteers, Fernandina, Fla. 





Halloween—One of the Tablers calls for 
the publication of some new Halloween 
games. Who can tell us of any? All the 
old ones have been described in these pages 
in the years past. Any reader who can 
send directions for new games for Hallo- 
ween, or new and good variations of the old 
ones, will supply a want. 





Joe’s Pun—Can anyone tell what has be- 
come of our friend Ed Warren? Send your 
eddress to the Table. We are both in the 
same boat, Ed—both pestered to death. I 
bave concluded that our Editor is his own 
wife (Y F E) only he spells it differently. 
I wish the Tablers would guess whether I’m 
a boy or a girl and then perhaps I'll send 
my photo, if I conclude that it won’t break 
the glass or scare you all away.—[{ Wiscon- 
sin Joe No 2. 





A Rough Rider—The people around here 


call me a wild western Nebraska broncho 
rider. I have ridden ever since I was five 


-or six years old. I had to herd the cattle. 


When we first came out here I was about 
two, years old, and papa had two horses 
and a cow and a calf and no money. Now 
we have 37 head of cattle, 19 calves and 14 
horses. I sold three head of cattle and got 
$102 for them. I have now $104.50, three 
horses and nine head of cattle. Lami6years 
old. I have ridden some of the wildest bron- 
chos in Nebraska, that some men would 
not dare ride. I broke a broncho for my 
uncle that he did not dare to ride. I had 
ridden her for a year and a half. She could 
not buck me off, although I had no saddle 
on her, After I had ridden her three or four 
months she had a two days’ rest. She tried 
her best to get me off, but could not. When 
I ¢ame home with her,.I put the harness 
on her and was to go two or three miles 
after a cart. I jumped on her and she buck- 
ed so hard that she hurt her mouth. Then 
she stood on her hind legs and fell back on 
me, but I bet you she wishes she hadn’t 
done that. Now my little cousin can ride 
her. I would sit and write a week if Mr 
Editor would print it all. Now if any of 
you can do as well as I, come out here and 
I will let you take my place. Take these 
wild bronchos and ride them without a 
saddle. Who will? Boys, send your photos. 
[M. A. A. 





Girlish Opinions—I think if the Tablers 
would look more at the virtue and not so 
much at the vice of a brother or sister, it 
would be a great deal pleasanter for both. 
My brother wil take me any where I wish 
to go. I think Chatterbox of Chautauqua 
bas the right idea about the treatment of 
brothers.—[Farmer’s Only Daughter No 2. 

I go to private dances, but I never went 
to one at a hall. I dearly love to dance, 
but don’t care so very much for parties. 
Well, Mr Editor, you don’t need to come 
and see me, for I don’t like the boys very 
well and I don’t believe you could find 
our place anyway, as it is away from the 
road.—[Miss Lillian. 

The Table is getting more and more in- 
teresting. It is real nice of the Y F E to 
start such a nice way of corresponding. 
We are going to Kansas in a “mover” 
wagon. I think we shall have lots of fun 
building camp fires and eating outdoors.— 
{Happy Farmer Girl. 

Well, Mr Editor, I have a bone to pick 
with you. In my last letter to the Table 
T said that I was not particularly fond of 
dishwashing, and when I saw that letter in 
rrint it said, “I am eparticularly fond of 
Cishwashing.’’ Now if such a thing ever 
happens again, I shall— well, I won’t say 
what I shall do, ‘but anyway if you will 
come to Connecticut I will give you a pop- 
py. Why do you choose that flower for your 
favorite? Is it because it is so fragrant, I 
wonder? Northwest Missouri Farmer Boy, 
I for one will invite you to come and see 
me. I live in Connecticut. If you’ll come, 
I will send my address. Suppose you put 
your picture in the paper, so the Tablers 
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can see whether you are good looking or 


not. Grammar School Girl No 1, you have 
my sympathy. If any one has poor eyes 
I am very sorry for them. My eyes are 
good. I think some people wear glasses 
for looks, and I do not think they are be- 
coming to anyone. I think our Table is 
very interesting and I think that it grows 
more and more so each week.—[Fidget. 

I think -if the girls would let the boys 
alone they would send their pictures to be 
put in the paper. Let me tell you, dear 
Tablers, you are missing the good part of 
the news. It is just nice enough for a 
king to read the letters of the circle. They 
are so interesting that I can hardly let 
them start. I have a little pony just as 
gentle as a cat.—[Grape Vine. 

In answer to E. L. B.’s letter, I should 
agree with your sister in naming the colt 
Trilby. I think it a very pretty name.— 
{Lyndalh 

I came to America to keep house for my 
father, but this country does not come up 
to England’s level, in my estimation. The 
Americans say so much about their ‘stars 
and stripes,” but I think our “union jack’”’ 
beats that all to pieces. I have a horse 
ramed Roy, also a cow named Brownie, 
(but I cannot milk her). Are any of the 
T'ablers Good Templars? We have a fine 
ledge of 46 members which is very good for 
such a small town.—[English Girl. 





“A penny saved,” said Uncle Eben, “‘is 
a penny earned. But a penny in debt is 
li’ble ter grow ter ’bout ‘leven dollars in 
purty near no time.” 


When Aque 
Shakes You 


you can shake the Ague by using 
AYER’S AGUE CURE. It is the 
one certain and infallible cure for 
that depleting disease. It has been 
tried in many countries and under 
various conditions, and has never 
been known to fail. An old veteran 
writes :— 











“You may be interested to know my ex- 
perience many years ago with Ayer’s Ague 
Cure. The year before the war I was in 
Kansas. Some twenty of us were engaged in 
farming, and suddenly all were taken with 
fever and ague. We tried almost everything 
without getting any help, till at iast I sent to 
the city and procured a bottle of Ayer’s Ague 
Cure. I recovered at-once. The others fol- 
lowed my example, and they, too, recovered. 
Every one in camp took the remedy and was 
cured by it. I went all through the war, 
have lived ia thirteen different states of the 
Union, and have never had the ague since.” 


O. B. SMITH, St. Augustine, Fla. 


There’s only one thing to get for ague: 


cet AVER’S 
Ague cure. 


WONDERFUL 
HARMONY PIANO OR ORGAN CHART! 


It teaches how to play qopneentnente to any piece or 
song in a few minutes! Ne knowledge of music necessary! 
A child can do 4 Indorsed by teachers and musicians, 
PRECE. 50 CENTS. HARMONY ro. co., 
3 and so White Street, New York 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 














THE REGIMENTAL HOSPITAL AT SANTIAGO 


This is from the only photograph of tke interior of a Cuban hospital, taken by 
our special correspondent. The hospital consisted of an old shack, formerly used as 
2 railroad station, and later as a guard house. The floor was of dirt. The boards 
rad been torn from the ends and side for fuel. There were no cots, save a few that 


the officers had given up and sent down. 


There was no bedding, the sick having 


nothing on which to sleep unless they brought their blankets. It was to this that the 
men were sent when too ill to be cared for in the company. 


Our Office Boy at Santiago, 


WALDO, 


Less than four months ago the office boy 
who served the Young Folks’ Editor and 
the rest of us, left to be a soldier. He went 
away a boy, and he has come back a man; 
nay more, a hero. For they were every one 
heroes who faced the bullets at El Caney, 
starved in the trenches before Santiago and 
struggled pitifully against weakness and 
disease at Montauk. 

“The second night we were in camp on 
Cuban soil,”’ says Wilson, “‘was at a place 
dubbed Crabville. My own tent was pitched 
close to the graves of four Cuban soldiers 
killed a few days previous. Just after dark 
there began to be queer noises, and a hand- 
kerchief I laid down began to slowly dis- 
appear under the edge of the tent. I grab- 
bed for it, there was a rattle as if of bones, 
a hasty scuttling over the grass and the 
handkerchief vanished down a hole into one 
of those graves. Yes, sir, it certainly was 
spooky, and the first little cold chills had 
hardly ceased playing tag up and down 
my back when heard someone yell: ‘Who 
the d—— has got my boot?’ Then the boys 
began an investigation, and the light of the 
first torch disclosed a funny sight—hun- 
dreds of great, brown, dirty-looking land 
crabs with staring eyes and queer sidling 
gait, scuttling for every hole and crevice 
in sight. It was funny, but the humorous 
side was soon forgotten, for the beggars 
would give us no peace and would make off 
with everything movable. Everyone had to 
sleep with boots on, and in some tents the 
men took turns in watching with a club 
while the others slept. 

“Cuba has the most ants of any place I 
was ever in. There are big ants, little ants, 
black ants, brown ants, red ants, white ants 
and gray ants. They crawled into every- 
thing. over everything and we became quite 





accustomed to having them crawl all over 
us when we lay down. 

“When I heard the first bullets sing past 
I felt queer; wished I wasn’t there, don’t 
you know, and at the same time knew I 
ought to be. Then I saw a man killed and 
some more wounded, and after that I didn’t 
mind much. I kind of got to feeling that 
if I wasn’t hit in the head it didn’t matter 
much if I was hit. But I wasn’t, and I 
had a chance to knock a Spanish sharp- 
shooter from his perch in a tree. A black 
man of the 25th infantry near me caught 
a nearly spent bullet in his arm. The ball 
went deep, nearly to the bone. Pulling out 
his jackknife with the other hand he cut 
out the bullet, made a rough bandage and 
went on whooping into the fight. 

“The bullets flew like hail sometimes. 
Strapping on six canteens I started from 
the hospital for a brook three-quarters of 
a mile away. The nearer I got to the brook, 
the closer the bullets sang. Just as I reach- 
ed it a Cuban doctor rode up, spoke to me 
and dismounted. Taking a drinking cup 
from his pocket, he stooped to fill it with 
water, when a ball struck him in the center 
of his forehead and he sank down without 
a moan. I pulled the body up on the bank, 
filled one canteen and skipped. 

“T’ve lived on five hardtack and a piece of 
bacon many a day, when I was sick at that. 
The bacon is nothing more or less than fat, 
salt pork sligntly smoked, most unpalatable 
stuff. It is called sow’s belly. I’ve seen sick 
men starve to death because they simply 
couldn’t eat it, and there was nothing else. 
We saw so much sickness and death that 
all sensibility has become blunted and the 
death of a man now doesn’t affect us in the 
least. It is only one more poor devil gone. 

“The whole regiment was a regiment of 
wrecks when we landed at Montauk. When 





FULL ASTROLOGICAL READING FREE. 

Know your fate and fortune. It means riches and 
happiness. All questions answered. No charge. Giye 
exact birth. Address, Prof. Aolis, Philadelphia, Pa. 






MRS. PINKHAW’S ADVICE, 


What Mrs. Nell Hurst has to Say 
About It. 





DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—When I wrote 
to you I had not been well for five years; 
had doctored all the time but got no 
better. I had womb trouble very bad, 
My womb pressed backward, causing 
piles. I was in such misery I could 
scarcely walk across the floor. Men- 
struation was irregular and too pro- 
fuse, was also 
troubled with 
leucorrhea. [ 
had given up all 
hopes of getting 
well; every body 
thought I had 

consumption. 
After taking 
five bottles cf 
Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound, 
I felt very much better 
and was able todonearly all my own 
work. I continued the use of your medi- 
cine, and feel that Lowe my recovery to 
you. I cannot thank youenough foryour 
advice and your wonderful medicine. 
Any one doubting my statement may 
write to me and I will gladly answer 
all inquiries.—Mrs. NELL Hurst, Deep- 
water, Mo. 

Letters like the foregoing, con- 
stantly being received, contribute not 
a little to the satisfaction felt by Mrs. 
Pinkham that her medicine and counsel 
are assisting women to bear their heavy 
burdens, 

Mrs. Pinkham’saddressis Lynn, Mass. 
All suffering women are invited to 
write to her for advice, which will be 
given without charge. It is an ex- 
perienced woman's advice to women. 
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from $5 to $15 on a 
suit. We guaranteethe 
fit, finish and satis- $3 
faction or you need not 3 
pay. The style and 
quality ofbest city tail- 
ors, and thirty per cent. 
cheaper. We send you 
free, samples of goods 
and prices, fashion plates 
of latest styles, tape mea- x 
sure, guarantee and meéa- & 
sure blanks, with instruc- < 
tions. Send for them & 
andcom pare goods and £ 
prices before ordering. 
B& Our immense sales all over the country “4 
wand large purchases of cloth enable us to 
a make good clothing cheaper than others. 
fm Our direct sales save us expenses of tray- 
eling agents. The best clothing value, 
3 either tailor-madeor ready to wear. 


Send for Samples To-day 


This is a great opportunity to get a good bust- 
ia ness or dress suitcheap. Suits from$4up. We 
m want an agent in each town. Send for terms. 

We will also send samples on application for strictly 
tailor-made suits, costing from $10 up, saving from $5 to $15, 


D. KLEIN & BRO., 921 Walnuf St., Phila. 











































men with small capital to send for 
a Ss 256 page book that explains a way to 
make money with a Magic Lan- 
ternorStereopticon. It’s free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Uptician, 49 Nassau &t., N. ¥ 
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the knapsacks were brought up from the 
the landing they were piled In the company 
streets. Each man was ordered to get, his 
own and carry it to his tent, and the sight 
of a once rugged, sturdy fellow, staggering 
down the street, his clothes hanging loose- 
ly on his emaciated frame, cheeks sunken 
and hollow, the yellow skin drawn tight 
over the bones, his arms elasped feebly 
around a knapsack, brought the tears to 
many an eye among the on-lookers. And it 
was not one, it was many.” 

Do you wonder, boys and girls, that we 
hardly know how to treat our hero as of- 
fice boy? He used to belong just to us here 
at the office, but now he wears the coat of 
blue and he belongs to everyone of you as 
well, to the whole wide country, and I think 
we all feel proud of our soldier office boy. 





Domesticating the Boys. 
ANNIE HAMILTON. 





It is to be hoped that, with the explo- 
sion of so many old notions in these broad- 
er, later times, the foolish idea that any 
share of domestic work can make a man 
less manly has exploded, too. It is high 
time it did, anyway. I have seen one of 
the very manliest, strongest men I ever 
knew take his loaf of sponge cake out of 
the oven and display its beauties with 
celighted pride. While it is true enough 
that baking and brewing, sweeping and 
mending and all the rest of the thousand 
and one things pertaining to housekeeping 
are virtually woman’s work, for which 
she is especially fitted by nature and edu- 
cation, it is not a whit less true that a 
man may share them, when the need comes, 
without losing ‘‘caste’’ or in any way sac- 
rificing his masculine dignity. Indeed, he 
will add to his dignity instead, and the 
recording angel will lay it up against his 
name in good marks. When the weary 
housemother is ending a long day at the 
dish-tub, over the supper cups and plates, 
what housefather is there under the sun 
who will not feel more dignified and _ re- 
spected with the dish towel in his hand 
than with the newspaper? 

But one of the difficulties oftenest in the 
way of these little offices of helpfulness 
in the home is the sense of helpless inca- 
pacity on the part of the man of the house. 
He doesn’t know how. His spiritismorethan 
willing, but how weak his flesh is! And 
right there comes in my text. Why not 
teach our boys as well as our girls to do 
scme of the commonest parts of house- 
work? Why not make them independent, 
too, so that when the time comes, as it is 
so likely to come to them all, they need 
not draw back in hopeless, helpless dis- 
may at the prospect, but roll up their shirt- 
sleeves and step into the breach manful- 
ly? The mothers and sisters and wives upon 
whom they depend for their daily, hourly 
comfort may sometimes fail them for a 
longer. or shorter time, and must the do- 
mestic machinery stop then with a dis- 
héartening jolt? A few simple _ lessons, 
years before, followed by a bit of useful 
practice now and then, may keep the wheels 
moving easily and smoothly now and save 
sc much worriment and discomfort. The 
power to do and do well, certain essential, 
simple home duties will be real invested 
Wealth to the boy or the man we call ours 
seome.day. He will thank us heartily enough 
then, never fear. Let us teach him to use 
his needle neatly; never mind about the 
thimble, which he is sure to scorn. There 
will be buttons coming off at untimely 
Seasons, and rips and patches and darns 
clamoring for attention when we are away 
off out of the longest needleful’s reach. 
Why shouldn’t he attend to them himself, 
not clumsily, but well? 

Let us teach him to sweep and dust ard 
keep his own room, at least, in good order, 
making his bed smoothly and “tidving up” 
every day. When he is off at college he 
will not want his room at perpetual “sixes 
and sevens,” and the ability to keep it 
looking homelike and pleasantly neat and 
in order will be a source of real pride to 
him, and who knows that it will mot in- 
fluence him, too, in his habits of study? 
O, it will pay to send your big boy out 
into the world with some of this know- 
ledge that their sisters claim by birth- 
right! 

Cooking, too. Surely that should demand 
a place in the ‘‘new edueation” for our 
sons as well as daughters. Let us give it 
its due importance. Teach the boys’ to 
handle the mixing-spoon and the saleratus 
spoon deftly, and to make some of the table 
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but has another just as good.” 


is just as good. 
for you. 


AND DAUGHTERS 








No other soap 


Insist that he get Ivory Soap 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be “‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’”? they ARE NOT, but like all 


counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


Ask 


for “‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 























“standbys,” the bread and gingerbread 
and the apple-sauce and rice puddings. 
Teach them how to broil a steak and cook 
the vegetables acceptably, to scramble the 
breakfast eggs and make the tea at night 
without boiling and spoiling it. All these 
things cannot possibly come amiss, and 
some day when you are sick and helpless, 
your boy will get dinner for you, to his 
ewn satisfaction and yours. 

Where the girls are all boys in the fam- 
ily this little education in domestic love 
r.ay be especially desirable and useful, but 
it is always wise. Another thing, too, is 
sure: The boy who is not ashamed, but 
rather proud to help his mother sweep or 
wash dishes or cook, is the boy who will 
make the best husband and the noblest 
man. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER 
38. Hour Guass PuzzLE— 
izsz.263s%=2 


DHAAKKHKAK 


From 1 to 2, fraud. 

From 1 to 4, peculiarity of constitution. 

From 2 to 3, creation. 

From 5 to 6 a color not mixed or varie- 
gated. 

From 3 to 4, a new method of writing. 

ee 

An Ohio philosopher has discovered that 
sometimes when a man is said to feel his 
oats he is in reality feeling his corn or his 
rye. 





Great Drop in Drugs. 


DEAR EpDITOR—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instrument 
and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. Some 
remedies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, our 

rice is 25cents. Our special drug catalogue will 

»e sent free, postpaid, to any of your readers who 
will cut this notice out andsend tous. Very truly, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 
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Sunshine. 


And things can never go badly wrong, 

If the heart be true and the love be strong, 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping 
rain 

Will be changed by the love into sunshine 
again. 





[George MacDonald. 





To be honest, to be kind; to earn a little 
and to spend less; to make upon the whole 
a family happier by his presence; to re- 
nounce where that shall be necessary, and 
not to be embittered; to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation; above all, 
on the same grim conditions, to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all that a 
man has of fortitude and delicacy.—[Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 





A little girl was sent to school for tne 
first time. On her return, her mother asked 
how she liked it. “I didn’t like it a bit,” 
the mite replied; “‘the teacher put me cn a 
chair, and told me to sit there for the pres- 
ent, and I sat and sat, but she never gave 
me any present.” 


The best things are nearest—light in your 
eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before you. 
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A Jacky’s Tale. 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 


E have become so ac- 
customed to the conven- 
tional get-up of a Jacky 
in pictures in the illustrat- 
ed papers,thatone does not 
recognize a sailor ashore 
in an excellently fitting 
civilian suit and minus 
the traditional gait of the 
seaman. I met one Jacky the other day. You 
would have set him down as a handsome 
young society chap who finds time to keep 
his finger nails in faultless condition, and 
whose taste in neckties is beyond criti- 
cism. His name is Edward Marion Craw- 
ford, and until two weeks ago his rank was 
gunner’s mate on the New York. When 
Hobson started on that historic expedition 
Crawford was one of the crew on the Mer- 
rimac. The young lieutenant, on the return 
from his first trip to the mouth of Santiago 
harbor, decided it was foolish to risk so 
many men. It was ordered that several of 
his crew drop out. Not one of them was 
ready to give up his place, so two men from 
the New York were left to decide by lot 
who should be the one to accompany Hob- 
son. The toss-up of a penny left Craw- 
ford on the New York, probably the most 
bitterly disappointed Jacky aboard. The 
next time we read this young. sailor's 
name in the newspapers was when Samp- 
son’s dispatch told that the stars and 
stripes had been raised over Morro castle. 
Crawford was the man who climbed the 
rocky hillside to plant Old Glory where the 
scarlet and gold of Spain had floated since 
1763. 

When I met Mr Crawford he had been 
two days off the salt waters and his com- 
plexion was one that could not be duplicat- 
ed in a northern climate. He had just un- 
packed a quantity of souvenirs such as 
every man home from Cuba exhibits these 
days. One of them was unique enough. It 
was a pitiful morsel of a cat rescued from 
the Cristobal Colon. No reconcentrado could 
have been thinner than this miserable 
Spanish kitten, and it was as timid as if 
not yet thoroughly assured of the fate ac- 
corded by Americans to a prisoner of war. 

“It clung for three days,’ said Mr Craw- 
ford, ‘‘to the masts of the sunken vessel, 
and on a still night we could hear across 
the water what seemed like the faint echo 
of a pitiful.'‘meow, meow.’ I rowed out to 
the wreck, one morning, and brought her 
home with me, the last living thing on the 
doomed vessel. Her conduct was exemplary 
all the way from Santiago: the only time 
she grew rebellious and tried to run away 
was when I was within sight of home. Then 
she led me a chase. We have not christened 
her yet, one scarcely knows what to 
name a kitten that followed the fortunes 
of Cervera from Spain. 

“I visited the Cristobal Colon more than 
once. When we had annihilated the entire 
Spanish fleet on that memorable third of 
July, Admiral Sampson ordered us to man 
the boats and sail in every direction where 
the drowning or wounded could be rescued 
Our first trip was to the Vizcaya. It was 
useless to attempt going near her. She was 
simply a red hot hulk with a terrible steam 
rising all about her where the ocean touch- 
ed her glowing sides. In the water about 
her were throngs of wounded Spanish 
sailors. The Vizcaya, you remember, met 
probably the most terrible fate of any 
boat in the fleet, and the men who had life 
enough left in thém to leap from death by 
burning to drowning wereterribly mutilated 
by American shells. We were ordered to the 
Cristobal Colon, which was sinking fast. 
The scene about her was little less ghastly 
than near the Vizcaya. While some of our 
crew rescued the drowning, I went aboard 
the Colon. On‘her deck, one had to liter- 
ally wade through blood and every passage 
way was blocked by corpses. It was my 
first real experience in a scene of battle 
and for a moment I became sick and fairt. 
But feelings had to be forgotten, for there 
was work to do. We lowered the wounded 
on deck to the boats, then rushed up into 
the turrets in search of other survivors. 
There were none. In one turret, we came 
on a strange incident. It was a ghastly 
climb, for the way was choked by corpses. 
We carried nine dead sailors down before 
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we could enter the suffocating turret. There 
we found another body, that of a young of- 
ficer, and the floor about him was strewn 
with gold. In his stiff hand he clasped a 
camera which was ready for. use. The 
films he had designed to turn on our de- 
feat, I used before leaving the Colon and 
the result is 12 excellent pictures of the 
shattered Spanish battleship. 

“The gold scattered about the floor of 
the turret was one incident of which yellow 
journalism made so many columns. When 
Cervera planned for the desperate retreat 
from Santiago harbor, there was a division 
made of treasure and stores. The officers 
took the gold. Some had bags filled with it. 
This officer had hung his share of the 
money beside him at his post of duty, and 
the shell that killed him had torn the bag in 
two. The Spanish sailors had the drink 
aboard and divided among them. Yellow 
journals spoke of rum. It was not rum. 
There may have been some brandy given 
them, but the spirit they poured down their 
throats to nerve them for the desperate es- 
cape was canya. It is made of the juice 
of the sugar cane and its effects are more 
maddening than any intoxicant we use in 
the north. Give a Yankee a thimbleful of 
ic and for a few hours he will be crazy, yet 
the Cubans and Spaniards drink it by the 
tumblerful and for days at the time are 
wild, howling lunatics. There were barrels 
of canya aboard every ship in Cervera’s 
fleet, and that morning they had _. been 
brought up on deck. The men, who had 
eaten no breakfast, simply soaked them- 
selves with this terrible spirit and were 
fearless, uncontrollable demons when they 
sailed out from Santiago harbor. There was 
hardly one of the poor wretches we res- 
cued, who was not drunk. Some of them 
were even unconscious of awful wounds. 

“The scenes on the Colon could never be 
described. When the rest of the men had 
returned to the boat, it occurred to me as I 
followed them that nobody had been down 
in the sick bay. The boat was sinking rap- 
idly and when I got below decks I had to 
wade through water red with blood as high 
as my knees. Down in the sick bay I found 
one man, a young officer, who lay on the 
operating table. He was conscious and call- 
ing feebly to be saved. The place was in 
perfect readiness for use, the table spread 
with rubber sheets and a dozen cases of fine 
instruments laid out. I examined the fel- 
low hastily. Every Jacky, you know, has 
to be something of a surgeon, and besides I 
had spent a season while ashore in attend- 
ing clinical lectures. His leg was broken 
and he had a terrible flesh wound in his 
thigh, but the ends of the arteries had been 
tied with floss silk, and I saw that he would 
not bleed to death enroute to the New York. 
I called a couple of men from the boat to 
help me. An operating table has leaves like 
a dining table, so we pulled «cut one of them 
and tied him to it, wrapping and pinning 
him with bandages till he looked like a 
papoose. Then we raised him to the port 
hole and lowered him into the hands of our 
men waiting outside in the boat. 

“All the time he was pleading pitifully of 
me to get him something from the cabin. 
He kept repeating the number of his room 
and beseeching me to save it. I knew 
something of Spanish but it was hard to 
understand what he wished. At last I had 
it,—family portraits. I started back. They 
called to me from the boat that they could 
not wait. The Colon was sinking fast and 
she would draw them down with her. It 
only took a minute to do the errand. I was 
splashing through water as high as my 
waist. I fouad the portraits hung in a 
frieze about a luxuriously furnished cabin. 
They were miniatures painted on ivory, a 
young woman with a lovely face and three 
or four beautiful children. On a shelf be- 
side them lay a bag of gold. I carried them 
all to him and he thanked me constantly. 
Spaniards are effusive, you know. He did 
not seem concerned about the gold, but 
the ‘portraits of his dear ones’ he clasp- 
ed tightly even when laid on a cot in the 
New York. We carried him to the hospital 
at Norfolk and when I bade him goodbye he 
was anticipating eagerly his return home. 

“We had many an experience that day 
that brought tears to the eyes of the most 
hardened Jacky. One poor wretch we sav- 
ed on the deck of the Colon had both his 
arms shot away. He was laid safely in the 
boat, when he began to beg of us to save his 
brother. He described him and told where 
he had fallen. We turned for one last 


search among the dead. and found him 
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alive, but unconscious. We laid them side 
by side and when he revived the scene was 
a pitiful one. He recognized the mutilated 
lad beside him, raised himself weakly and 
took him in his arms, sobbing and kissing 
him while he murmured Spanish en- 
dearments as tenderly as a mother talks to 
her child. 

“The scenes ashore were ghastl:. After 
we had delivered our gruesome freight to 
the New York, I was sent with the surgeons 
to aid in the work of rescue on the beach. 
The surf was rolling in bodies constantly. 
They were torn with shells and frightfully 
burned, but some had the breath of life in 
them, and we rescued a good number 
When I was leaving the sick bay of th: 
Colon, I collected all the cases of instru- 
ments on the operating table into a rubber 
sheet and carried it ashore. It proved of 
no small avail, for there were more victims 
than surgeons, and one young doctor, who 
had made me his aide, set me at work ona 
few simple cases of surgery. One of them 
was a sailor of the Vizcaya with a mangled 
hand. ‘Clip off these torn fingers and bind 
up his hand,’ said the doctor. 

“I used a surgeon’s knife and a bone 
scraper, and I was green enough at the bus- 
iness to shudder when the bones cracked in 
the instrument. They talk of the Span- 
iards’ bravery. They are brave. That fel- 
low sat and watched the whole operation 
more calmly than I did, puffing slowly at a 
cigarette. Such conduct was the rule, not 
the exception. One heard hardly an outcry 
on that surf-beaten shore which had been 
transformed into a hospital.”’ 

“It was not an easy task to pick one’s 
way about the Vizcaya for a day or two 
after she was burned,” says Mr Crawford. 
“She was still smoldering here and there 
and the smell of the burned bodies was 
something dreadful. The scene aboard was 
one a man cannot put into type.”’ 
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A whole wheat Cereal Food 
without the objection of oatmeal. 


Does Not Overheat 
the Blood 

M>,/ or irritate the stomach. 
= Makes muscle, bone and nerves. 
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GrAmHaet’s IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything required 
in the household from 

homespun or factory yarns. 

Knits seamless hosiery equal 


PRACTICAL, SIMPL 
child can operate it. Excels 
all competitors and imitators. 
Only machine made with 
RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 
= ticulars and sample work 
: - (plain ant shat A 
machine FREE to working agen ress, 
J. E. GEARHART, Box A2, OLEARFIELD, PA. 


























THE GOOD COOK. 


Toothsome Meat Sauces, 
KATHERINE B, JOHNSON. 





Tomato Sauce: Skim and remove the 
seeds from four quarts of ripe tomatoes, 
add three sliced onions and boil slowly one 
hour. Rub through a fine sieve, return 
to the preserve kettle, add 3 tablespoons of 
sugar, 2 of white ginger, 1 heaping spoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon of ground cloves, % tea- 
spoon cayenne pepper and 1 teacup vinegar, 
boil together 15 minutes, stirring constant- 
ly. Seal hot in fruit jars. 

Bordeaux Sauce: Chop separately, one 
large head of cabbage, one dozen large 
green tomatoes, and three green peppers. 
Mix together 3 tablespoons of mustard 
seed, 2 of salt, 1 each of whole allspice, 
pepper corns and ground ginger, 1 heap- 
ing teaspoon ground cloves, % teaspoon 
cayenne pepper, 1 teacup sugar and one 
pint vinegar. Put in preserve kettle with 
the chopped vegetables and boil slowly one 
hour, stirring constantly. Seal hot. 

Peach Catsup: Peal and remove the pits 
from four quarts of rare ripe peaches. Stew 
until soft in a very little water and rub 
through a wire sieve. Return the pulp to 
kettle and add one teacup vinegar, 3 table-. 
spoons sugar, 1 each of mustard, cinnamon 
and ginger and 1 teaspoon ground all- 
spice. Boil together 15 minutes and seal 
hot. Delicious with cold fowl or game. 

Grape Catsup: Wash 6 pounds of 
grapes, drain on a napkin, remove from 
stems, place in a preserve kettle and mash 
with a wooden musher, so it will not be 
necessary to add any water for cooking. 
Bc soft and strain through a fine sieve. 
return to preserve kettle, add one pint 
vinegar, 3 lbs sugar, 1 tablespoon each of 
,salt and cinnamon and 1 teaspoon each of 
mace and cloves. Boil slowly 20 minutes 
and seal hot. 

Chili Sauce: Pare and remove the seeds 
from twelve large ripe tomatoes. Chop 
separately the tomatoes, three green pep- 
ters, two large onions and three tart ap- 
ples. Put all together in preserve kettle 
and boil together slowly for one hour. Add 
2 teacups vinegar, 1 of sugar, 1 tablespoon 
each of salt, cinnamon and mustard, 1 tea- 
spoon mace and % teaspoon white pepper. 
Simmer together half an hour and botile. 

Home-made Chutney: Pare, quarter and 
cover two quarts of tart apples; remove 
the seeds from the same quantity of green 
tomatoes; pare two large onions, and chop 
each separately, and fine. Remove the 
seeds and chop one pound of raisins fine. 
Fut all in a stone jar; add 1% lbs sugar, 3 
teacups vinegar, 1 teacup lemon juice, 3 
tablespoons salt, 1 each of ginger, cinna- 
mon and cloves, and 1 level teaspoon cay- 
enne. Mix together thoroughly, let stand 
over night and next morning cook very 
slowly three hours. Bottle hot. 





Delicious Apple Jelly. 


DOLLIE MERRILL. 





“Live and learn.” “We are never too 
old to learn.” These were the remarks made 
to me a few days ago, when I was telling 
hcw I had seen some one make apple jel- 
ly. And so I will pass it along, hoping it 
may benefit some one. The nicest jelly, and 
the finest tasting, is made from apples that 
have been pared and cored, but if made 
from unpared apples; choose a yellow or 
green colored apple. The Grimes Golden is 
the best variety. Stew a granite kettleful 
of prepared apples over a rather slow fire in 
water enough to cover, so they will not 
turn, and stew a long time, three-fourths 
of an hour at least, so the apples will go 
tu pieces, and the juice gains a milky color. 
Then drain off the juice into g new tin pail, 
and put enough water over to make the 
pulp rather thin, place over a low fire, 
and mash and stir until it comes to a boil 
for a few minutes, then pour all into a 
jelly bag and hang up to drain over the 
pail. When cool enough to handle, squeeze 
with the hands until dry, and the good is 
ell out of the pulp. It is best to have sev- 
eral kettles cooking at one time, filling the 
pail with the juice as fast as obtained. 
When full, set away in a cool place until 
the following day. 

Now here is where you will think I am 
wrong, but I am not. In the morning this 
juice will have settled. Pour off the clear 
juice, measure in a pint cup, put in gran- 
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ite iron kettle, and place on a stove. While 
it is heating measure and add the sugar, al- 
lowing three-fourths of a pint of sugar for 
every pint of juice, boil until it jells, which 
will not take over 15 or 20 minutes; only 
boil about three pints down at a time, or in 
one kettle, and boil briskly. Skim if needed. 
while boiling. The settling will make good 
jelly, but is not so clear to look at. If 
Fandled right your jeil will be almost as 
clear as water. Be careful not to cook too 
much, as the jell would then be hard, but 
take off as soon as it jells the least bit in 
the saucer where you have dropped a bit 
to test it and dip into the molds immediate- 
ly. Use only granulated sugar for jell. 


Good Homemade Wines. 





Elderberry—V. of Brooklyn asks for a 
recipe for making elderberry wine without 
yeast. I have made it for the last 20 years 
after the following mode, with good re- 
sults. Take your elderberries and mash 
them. To every four qts of berries put 2 
ats hot water, let stand over night. Next 
day squeeze and to every gallon of juice put 
3 lbs of light-brown sugar. See to it that 
your sugar is well dissolved. Then put in 
open vessels, tie over paper to keep out 
flies, let stand about a week, strain and put 
in bottles and cork tight. Take % Ib cloves, 
4% lb of cinnamon, make a tea of it and add 
when you put sugar in. This quantity to 
about 5 gals of juice. I kept wine made that 
way for years.—[J. S. 

Grape—Bruise the grapes, which must be 
ripe. To each gallon of grapes add a gal- 
lon of water. Let it stand a week without 
being disturbed, then carefully draw off the 
liquor, and to each gallon put 3 lbs white 
sugar. Let it ferment (I keep mine in the 
cellar). When fermented, which will be 
in about two weeks, bottle and cork. In 
six months it will he ready for use. The 
wine keeps good and will not sour.—[{Mrs L. 

i 

To Can Pickles—Have your little pickles, 
from two to three inches long, fresh and 
crisp. If necessary let them stand in cold 
water for a few hours, then wash and put 
them in fresh water, adding enough table 
salt to make a weak brine. Use an earth- 
en crock, let them stand over night. Clean 
your brass kettle by scouring with salt and 
vinegar, until it is bright. Put in your 
pickles directly from the brine, without 
rinsing. To a 16-qt kettle two-thirds full 
of pickles, add a piece of alum. the size 
of a hickory nut, a tablespoon whole mace, 
a handful each of cinnamon sticks, whole 
cloves and allspice; secant the last two a 
little. If you like your pickles sweet, three 
pounds of granulated sugar are not too 
much, otherwise use less. Nearly cover all 
with pure cider vinegar, not too strong, and 
bring quickly to a boil. Bring those in the 
bottom of the kettle to the top by means 
of a long-handled skimmer, so they will 
all cook alike. Usually a few minutes’ boil- 
ing is enough, but by no means allow them 
to get soft. Try them with a steel fork, 
and when it pierces them nicely, they are 
done. Bottle immediately and quickly in 
glass fruit cans; the 2 qt size is best. Press 
them down firmly with the fingers, other- 
wise they will shrink and the can will not 
be full. Cover with hot vinegar, and seal 
air tight. The cans should be set, when 
cold, in a cellar in the dark. Pickles put up 
after this recipe are green, crisp, and de- 
licious, and will keep from one season to 
the next. There is no danger whatever 
in using a brass kettle that has been prop- 
erly cleaned, and removing the food from it 
as soon as cooked.—[Magdalene Merritt. 


Baked Sweet Corn—The best of all ways 
to prepare corn is to bake it. Take two 
pints grated corn and one cup rich milk, 
mix well and thin with more milk if needed. 
Add a good lump of butter and season with 
salt and pepper. If desired a beaten egg 
may be added. Pour into a well-buttered 
pan and bake in a moderate oven.—[Ruth. 





Unfermented Grape Juice—Take5lbsripe 
grapes, picked from the stems and washed. 
Put into a preserving kettle and mash 
them, but do not break the seed, add a 
quart of water and bring to a boil; set aside 
to cool and strain threugh a cloth strain- 
er; do not press it hard to get the pulp. 
Return the juice to the kettle with a pound 
ef granulated sugar, let it come to a boil, 
then put in hot bottles, cork and seal with 
wax or put in fruit jars. I think the juice 
of the Clinton grape has the best flavor.— 
[ADie L. Nay. 
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/ upon a kind 
and loving 
* ‘husband, the 
. wife cannot be 

blamed for ask- 
ing herself if all 
her years of de- 
votion and work 
and helpfulness 
were worth the 
while, when it 
comes so soon te this tragic end. 

If men would only take the most com- 
mon sense precautions against the en- 
croachments of ill-health, there would be 
fewer houses of mourning, and fewer 
women left alone almost helpless before 
the battle of life is half over. A man’s 
liver and stomach are twin machines that 
work together, either to make or unmake. 
If they work wrong, they deplete and 

ison his blood. Impure and impover- 
shed blood mean sickness and death. If 
they work right, they purify and enrich 
the blood. A man whose blood is rich and 

ure, and whose liver is active cannot well 
unhealthy. Headaches, biliousness, in- 
digestion and costiveness, which men gen- 
erally disregard, are Nature’s warnings 
that the twin mechanism, stomach and 
liver, is working against, instead of for 
him. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery is the best medicine to use under these 
circumstances. It creates appetite, cor- 
rects all disorders of the digestion, invigor- 
ates the liver and fills the arteries with 
rich, red, healthy blood. As an invigorat- 
ing, restorative tonic, it is far superior to 
all the malt extracts. It is the great blood- 
maker and flesh-builder. It does not build 
sickly, flabby fat as cod liver oil does, but 
the firm, muscular tissues of health. 
sent St 8S cine geome.” coches Winteee 
1lier, - Gi I u . eadin 

Fa. “I have been very poor in health. I out 

ered with a running sore leg. I tried many 
kinds of different médicines, and doctors with- 
out relief. Then I used threc bottles of ‘Golden 

Medical Discovery’ and can say that I am en- 
tirely cured. I cap now do as good a day’s work 
as the next man."’ 

Unfailable—Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
for constipation and biliousness. 
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AND THIS AD. an@ 
we willsend youthis 
BIG new 


24 
large fiues, cut 
heavy linings, 
cares bailed ash hi 
shelf, , oven door kicker, heavy 
handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, 


, 
large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir. 
al Burner mate, qua = forsish an extra wood 


order this and you will save at 
freight is only about $1.00 for 
Our New Free Stove plete 

ranges and heaters at $1.95 hy 
800-POUND A JUEEN RESERVOIR 
one dollar with order, isa wonder of value. 
enee before our stock is sold. Address, SEARS, 6 
BUCK & CO. Cheapest Sapely Bown oe 
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ILL. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Graceful Lace Collar. 
MAE MYRTLE COOK, 





This is very pretty if made of No 60 linen 
thread. For a child of 12 it will take about 
14 sections. Directions are given for the 
section and a design also. After making 
the first section, the succeeding ones are 
to be fastened to the corresponding loops 





crocheting 
them in as you work or sewing them to- 


in the former section; either 
gether after all the sections are finished, 
as preferred. To make, ch 55, turn. 

ist row—Slip st in 10th st from needle, 
* ch four; sl st in 5th st; *repeat between *s 
clear to the end of your chain, then turn. 

2d row—Go down one side, filling in each 
loop of four ch with nine d c, catching be- 
tween loops with sl st in the sl st of first 
row. Draw tkese slip stitches very firmly 
in order to make the marking between the 
loops more distinct. When you come to the 
end loop of 10 ch, fill with 25 dc, then pro- 
ceed up the other side with nine dc; one sl 
st to each loop as on the first side. Upon 
coming to the top go down the first side for 
beginning of next row. This gives the work 
a right and wrong side, and is much pret- 
tier than if you turned and went around the 
other way. 

3d row—Put four sl st in top of first four 
dc, ch seven, sl st in 5th st, draw the loop 
under, back to first sl st. This brings you 
to the right of the loop at your starting 
point when beginning it, then fill the loop 
or ring with 18 d c, ch five, sl st in 5thde 
of next loop, make ring this time of eight 
ch, filling with 15 dc; ch five, catch in next 
loop, continuing so, enlarging the loops (or 
rings) by one st each time, and the filling 
by two dec. The four rings in the end loop 
are all of the same size (16 ch to ring and 
filling of 31 d c) aad are put in the 5th, 10th, 
15th and 20th sts of loop. The other side of 
the row is made in the same manner, de- 
creasing in same proportion that you in- 
creased before until you reach your start- 
ing point, where the work is fastened ana 
the thread broken off. 

If a wider collar is desired make of coars- 
er thread, or if this is undesirable, make 
your foundation chain five ch longer for 
each additional loop desired in the work, 
and increase the other rows in proportion. 
It is equally easy, to make a narrow design 
by omitting one or more loops. 

A pretty collar is made by hanging the 
back point with 13 loops,:the next on each 
side of it, with 12 loops, the next 11, then 
10 in each until you come within three of 
the front edge and there increase to 13. 
This gives a pointed effect in the back and 
front. Cuffs to match should be made a 
trifle narrower. 





Album Bedquilts. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 





In reply to an inquiry, I would say that 
three charming styles for album bedquilts 
were brought out during the past winter. 
Two were made of worsted and silk pieces, 
and the other, a washable quilt, was of 
cream round thread linen, or half-bleached 
muslin* embroidered in the _ easily and 
quickly made outline stitch with some one 
color, usually yellow, Delft-blue or green 
Asiatic outline silk, or linen floss. 

The handsomer of the first named sort is 
pieced in the familiar “log cabin’ style, 
except that instead of the sides being built 
around a square center block correspond- 
ing to the width of the strips, the center 
section consists of a strip of plain 
silk (black or some neutral color, as 
old gold), the lengthof which is three times 
its own width. The center sections are all 
alike and furnished by the maker, the re- 
mainder of each block being the gift of a 
friend. Some women give out the founda- 
tion squares (preferably of light weight 
Canton flannel 


with the nap side placed 
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next the pieces) and center strips, and let 
the giver complete the block embroidering 
her initials or name on the center section 
in whatever stitch or color’ she prefers. 
Others are better pleased to solicit the gift 
of pieces and do the work themselves. The 
prettiest effects are obtained when but two 
kinds of worsted are used in making a 
block, the darker strips being placed on 
two opposite sides and the lighter on the 
remaining two; or a similar disposition 
of plaid, striped or figured goods and plain. 

The blocks are joined together by ma- 
chine stitching; the seams afterward neat- 
ly pressed open and caught to the foun- 
dation. No cotton is used in making and 
the outside and lining are fastened togeth- 
er by tacking, and tying on the wrong 
side at every corner and center of side, 
in joining. seam, using whatever color of 
silk twist is nearest invisible from the 
front. 

The second worstedalbum quilt is in some 
respects similar to the other, but simpler. 
It is composed entirely of six-inch square 
foundation blocks, each ornamented with 
five strips—two of dark, two of light wors- 


ted, and one of silk, each six inches long 
and 1% inches wide. The silk strip is em- 
broidered with the giver’s name, placed 


along the center of the foundation square, 
and has one dark and one light worsted 
strip placed each side of it, log cabin fash- 
icn; that is, each strip is run down and 
then turned back to make a neat lap. The 
blocks are seamed together as described 
above, every alternate block being placed 
so the strips run at right angles with the 
intermediate ones. 

The embroidered linen bedquilts, thirdly, 
afford scope for the exercise of much skill 
in embroidery and taste in the choice of 
designs. Like the others described, they 
are composed of square blocks, cight 
inches being the most effective size, as 
this allows the maker to use center, cor- 
ner, or Dresden design as she prefers, and 
yet have room enough to show its indi- 
viduality. Each block, of course, contains 
the name or initials of the giver; some- 
times an elaborate monogram forming the 
sole ornament, but often done inconspicu- 
ously, wrought in plain script or initials 
placed in one corner. The foundation and 
working thread should be provided by the 
owner; but no stipulations as to design 
or stitches employed should be made. 
When completed the combination of satin, 
Kensington, long-and-short, outline, chain 
and cross-stitch in which the _ different 
blocks are embroidered, gives an added 
charm to its effectiveness. 

Most of these quilts are set together with 
alternate plain blocks of linen of the same 
size, but a newer way is to join the em- 
broidered squares in strips one block wide, 
and alternate these with plain linen strips 
six inches in width. The joining seams 
are sometimes covered with feather-stitch 
braid, or pressed open and ornamented 
with some fancy stitch done in white, but 
to my thinking the effect is most artistic 
when they are not emphasized in any way; 
merely pressed open and tacked to the lin- 
ing at each corner. Crochet or knit linen 
lace makes the handsomest finish for such 
a quilt. 


Knit Oak Leaf. 


WHITE RIBBON, 





Cast on a number of stitches divisible by 
10. 

ist row—Seam one stitch, knit one with- 
out putting thread back, put thread over 
twice, seam, thread back, slip one stitch off 
without knitting and bind the next over it, 
knit six plain. Repeat to end of stitches. 

2d row—Seam one, three plain, seam one, 
slip and bind, knit four. Repeat all arouna. 

3d row—Seam one, one plain, thread over, 
one plain, th over, one plain, seam one, slip 
and bind, three plain. Repeat. 

4th row—Seam one, five plain, seam one, 
slip and bind, two plain. 


5th row—Seam one, two plain, th over, 
one plain, th over, two plain, seam, slip 
and bind, one plain. 

6th row—Seam one, seven. plain, seam 
one, slip and bind. Repeat all around. 

7th row—Seam one, s and b, five plain, 


seam, knit one plain before putting back 
the thread, throw thread over twice. seam, 
thread back, s and b, five plain, seam, re- 
peat. 

8th row—Seam, s and b, four plain, seam, 
three plain, seam, s and b, four plain, seam, 
three plain, seam, s and b, four plain, seam, 
three plain, repeat. 


Sth row—Seam, s and b, three plain, seam, 





one plain, th over, 


one plain, th over, 
plain, seam, s and b, three plain, seam, 
one plain, th over, one plain, th over, one 
plain, seam, s and b, three plain, seam, one 
plain, th over, one plain, th over, one plain. 
Repeat. 

10th row—Seam, s and b, two plain, seam, 
five plain, seam, s and b, two plain. Re- 
peat all around. 

llth row—Seam, s and b, one plain, seam, 
two plain, th over, one plain, th over, two 
plain, seam, s and b, one plain, seam, two 
plain, th over, one plain, th over, two plain. 
Repeat all around. 

12th row—Seam, s 
plain. Repeat. 

The oak leaf pattern is especially pretty 
in cotton for children’s summer stockings; 
in silk for ‘‘mits’’ or for winter mittens. 
Tidies may be made for chair backs by 
knitting the plain stitches seam, and by 
seaming the plain stitches on the wrong 
side. The only difficult part would be to 
slip and bind readily on the alternate side 
to make it look right when turned. 

—— 

Hazel Eyes—A woman with a hazel eye 
rever elopes from her husband, never talks 
scandal, never sacrifices her husband’s 
comfort to her own, never finds fault, 
never talks too much or too little, always 
is an entertaining, intellectual, agresable 
and lovely creature. I have known but one 
uninteresting and unamiable woman with 
a hazel eye, and she had a nose which 
looked like the little end of nothing whittled 
down to a point. The gray eye is the sign 
of shrewdness and talent. In woman it in- 
dicates a better head than heart. The dark 
hazel eye is noble in its significance as well 
as its beauty. The blue is amiable, but 
may be feeble. The black take care.—'J. L. 
Hersey. 


one 


and b, seam, seven 





Aprons for school wear promise to be 


more plentiful and more elaborate than 
ever before. Insertions, both plain and run 
with ribbons, lace edges, entire yokes of 
embroidery and lace pockets assist in mak- 
ing them dressy, and the styles vary from 
Plain ones that cover the whole dress to 
tiny affairs that are little more than 
shoulder straps and belt of embrofftery with 
« deep ruffle of lace across the front of the 
belt. 


Plaid Gauze in bright colors makes up 
into very smart gowns. The prettiest trim- 
ming for these costumes is ruffles for the 
skirt and a fichu of dotted muslin about 
the neck. 











Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


















By Selling 50 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, 
Ete., or sell 25 lbs. 
for a Ladies’ Solid 
Silver Watch and 
Chain; 50 lbs. for a 
Waltham or Elgin 
Gold Watch and Chain 
(Ladies’ or Gents’); 10 
Ibs. for Crescent Camera; 
50 Ibs. for a Baker Folding 
Annan ora Dinner Set of 112 
pieces ; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ 
Bicycle ;1001)bs.-150 Ibs. for Ladies 
or Gents’ Bicycle. yey wo 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Depth), Springfield, Mass. 
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AGENTS WANTED by large factory. Free outfit. 
Several earn $20 weekly. P.O. 1271. New York. 











Talk Around the Table, 


Judge Not—As Future Helpmate is but 
20 years old, her experience and observa- 
tions must be quite limited as regards all 
the serious problems of life. When she has 
lived 20 years more she will know it much 
Letter than now. You write, “I cannot say 
men are wholly to blame for drinking,” 
and make excuses for their doing so. It 
seems to me that one might just as rea- 
sonably say, murderers are not wholly to 
biame for killing their victims. Excuses 
are always to be found for all wrong do- 
ing. I think Future Helpmate must have 
in her mind some drunken husband, whose 
wife she thinks does not manage him right, 





and that she could reform him if in her . 


place. If so, all I have to say is, ‘Judge 
not lest ye be judged.’ I have lived in 
the country and in cities, was an active 
member of the W C T U for 10 years. I 
telieve all I said in my first letter. I also 
believe a wife should do all in her power to 
make a good home, but it is impossible to 
make a congenial home for some men. They 
want and will have excitement such as no 
good home offers.—[Alice Lowise. 


Two Kinds of Girls—Yes, I do think 
young people, especially girls, are not fully 
appreciated. There are a good many kinds 
of girls, some very prim, shocked at almost 
everything they see, always remarking 
slightingly of some of the other girls. The 
girl I like is bright, wide-awake, quick to 
learn and quick to act. She is not selfish 
nor does she ‘think herself superior to 
every other girl. She is neat and tidy, not 
only at church and while visiting, but at 
home. She is kind and respectful to her pa- 
rents, and abides by the golden rule. She 
may ride a wheel, ride on horseback, or 
hitch up her rig, or walk. She is a lady 
now and ever. I do not expect girls to walk 
by my rule, but if they take the Bible for 
their guide ,they will not go astray. Su- 
perciliousness and patronizing ways are 
rot in harmony with that love which is 
without dissimulation, kind, forbearing, 
God-like. Girls, be just as sweet and bright 
as possible. Fun is all right when it is di- 
rected in a proper way, and harms no one. 
Let us be lenient towards the young peo- 
ple, helping them to a better, nobler life. 
They make mistakes, so did their predeces- 
sors. I like young people. I like to see 
them enjoy life and I love to see them try- 
ing to do that which is right and 
pure. Let us cherish them. while they are 
with us. Death may claim them. Ah, the 
loss, the desolation of our homes without 
our young people.—[Aunt Mollie. 








First Love—Have those horseback par- 
ties been inaugurated yet? As to riding 
astride I saw a woman dolng it the other 
day, but as she was attired in light blue 
bloomers she was not exactly a thing of 
beauty, though she might have been a joy 
forever. Heliotrope of New York, what a 
question! I have always heard a boy’s first 
love was older than himself (of course I 
don’t really know anything about it), but it 
seems to me that particular boy had better 
try to get over it. If I ever fall in love I'll 
give the Tablers the benefit of my expe- 
rience. But I don’t know any girls, any- 
way. Grannie, don’t worry about the 
Bachelor of Cordaville. He is all right. I 
am a good deal of his opinion about matri- 
mony. It is all a lottery.—[The Kid. 

Horseback Experience—Perhaps my ex- 
perience in horseback riding will help or 
encourage those who are thinking of tak- 
ing up Farmer Sport’s offer. I learned to 
ride when I was 18 years old. It did not 
take me very long. I had always been ac- 
customed to a horse, so having no fear I 
soon learned to keep my seat. I rode with 
my brother and he was an excellent rider. 
On my first ride I covered a distance of 10 
miles. I was rather lame the next day. but 
after that I never felt any ill effects from 
riding. I should not advise any beginner 
to take such a long ride at first. A lady 
friend hired a horse for the summer and 
we had great sport together. I rather sus- 
pect we shocked the neighbors with our 
races, but we enjoyed it. I wish ladies rode 
horseback more fhan they do. I don’t think 
the bicycle has very much to do with the 
lack of enthusiasm on horseback riding, 
as there was very little riding before the 
wheel craze. There are very few horses 
broken to the saddle around here. <A few 
of the rich have them, but the poor, or 
working class, hardly know what the word 
means. Our farmers are under the im- 
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pression they must have heavy horses for 
their work. Many cannot afford to keep a 
driving horse, and they would think it a 
waste of horse strength to use one for the 
saddle. A lady to enjoy riding should have 
no fear of a horse, she should also know 
how to manage it well. If a horse learns 
that its rider is the least afraid, and he is 
very quick to learn, he may make it rather 
disagreeable for one. Farmer Sport may 
have his hands full entertaining guests at 
the hotel. Perhaps if his family contains 
only himself and his father, the lady rider 
of his choice might keep house for them 
a while, as a slight compensation for the 
pleasure she receives in horseback riding.— 
[An Outsider. 


All Ready—I am all ready to join a letter 
circle of elderly Tablers. I will send my 
address, 10c, and whatever else is needed 
to any given address. Should not want to 
join with those less than 50 years old, or at 
least 45, for some of the young people might 
feel disgraced to come in contact with one 
whose grammar is not always perfect, for 
I do not consider myself perfect in any- 
thing, although in the long ago I was a 
school teacher myself, and my parents’ 
grammar and pronunciation did occasion- 
ally grate on my ears. Yet I do not be- 
lieve that I ever had the impudence to cor- 
rect or criticise them. Fifty years ago 
children were taught to honor their par- 
ents, at least that was the experience of— 
[Hepsy True. 

#2 The 10c may be sent to the Host, in 
care of this paper. 

I sanction the remarks made by Aunt 
Mary relating to letter circle. I think the 
ages 45 to 65 would be just the right thing. 
I second Moccasin Bill’s motion and would 
like to be counted in from Missouri if the 
plan is adopted of forming groups of 12. 
I do not agree to the plan of having each 
member’s picture in the columns, but that 
is as the majority—or perhaps better leave 
it to the Editor to decide.—[Uncle Will. 





Mere Assertions—I hope Uncle Paul has 
some new arguments to give us on the 
“waning influence’ of those dreadful wom- 
en, or rather their “evil influence.’’ The old 
arguments are worn rather threadbare be- 
sides not being true. And I hope he won’t 
stop with mere assertions. I want to hear 
some facts. I do not believe there ever 
was a time when women were nobler and 
more womanly than they are now, or a 
time when more women were engaged in 
trying to make the world better. But then I 
am only one woman, and for aught I know 
Uncle Paul may be surrounded by a lot of 
“dreadful examples.” Only I do know that 
the sweetest and most lovely homes in the 
immediate circle of my acquaintance are 
presided over by wives and mothers whose 
children have every reason to rise up and 
call them blessed, and yet who take an in- 
telligent interest in the questions of the 
day and lend a helping hand to all good 
works. Aunt Patty, if a girl has to earn 
her living why should she not follow any 
vocation for which she is fitted without 
considering whether some man wants the 
position? No man will ever show her that 
consideration. And why should you fancy 
I am writing over a nom de plume? I as- 
sure you that once upon a time a veritable 
child was christened—[Achsah Sawyer. 


Liable to Lose Head or Heart—I wish, 


Sister Maid of Greenfield, that I were able 
to compliment you as highly as I think you 
deserve, but fear I am not, so will simply 
thank you for the points given in regard to 
the bicycle. I will propose dancing as a 
subject for discussion. I think dancing may 
be all right or all wrong, but that it does 
more harm than good the way it is gen- 
erally conducted. I wish Fred would give 
us all a bite of one £ his cookies. Farmer 
Sport, you are in a dreadful fit. How are 
you ever going to decide among so many. 
They all seem to fill the bill more or less, 
and you are liable to lose your head or 
heart, perhaps both, before you get through. 
That’s right, Aunt Mary, a little less trim- 
ming. I must drop the signature of Still 
Another Bach, for how is one to know 
whether I am still another bach, or another 
bach, or some other bach?—[{Bach of Lake- 
side. 


Thanks—I wish to thank Lou Lyle for 
correction of knitted doily. I had raveled 
mine and put it away as a bad job, but 
thanks to her I commenced again and it is 
going along nicely. I am making a table 
mat of fine twine and am delighted with it. 
{Mrs G. 
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BookxS 


Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers. 
These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 


logue. 


Insects and Insecticides. 


By CLARENCE MM. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of 
entomology and zoology, New Hampshire col- 
lege of agriculture. A practical manual con- 
cerning noxious insects, and methods of pre- 


venting their injuries. 334 pages, with many 
loth, 12mo. 1.50 
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illustrations. C 


Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henny. This handbook for stu- 
dents andstock men constitutes a compendium 
of practical and useful knowledge on Plant 
Growth and Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every detail pertaining 
to this important subject. It is thoro 
accurate and reliable, and is the most valuable 
contribution to live stock literature in man 
years. All the latest and best information 
clearly and systematically presented, making 
the work indispensable to every owner of live 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo, Cloth. 2.00 


Sugar Beet Seed. 


A new book. How to grow the best seed 
of the most improved qualities. Full practical 
and scientific details, including the secrets of 
the most famous European producers who 
have been in the business for 100 years. The 
only book on the subject; worth its weight in 
gold to anyone thinking of going into what 
promises to be a lucrative specialty, as millions 
will be spent for sugar beet seed in the United 
States. The author, Lewis S. Ware, has 
devoted 20 years to this book. Cloth, post- 
paid. 2.00 


Tobacco Leaf. 
By J.B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- - 


facture. A practical handbook on the most 
approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an 
account of the operations in every department 
of tobacco manufacture. The contents of this 
book are based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and lab- 
oratory. Itis the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard 
practical and scientific authority on the whole 
subject of tobacco for many years. Upward 

of 500 pages and 150 original engravings. 2.00 


Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology. 


By H. L. Russetut. This new work is in- 
tended primarily for students in dairy schoo 
but is as free as possible from all techni 
expressions. The aim of the author has been 
to present_the principles underlying the 
science of bacteriology, in their relation to 


dairy problems, in a thoroughly tical 
manner. New revised and illustrated edition. 
Cloth, 16mo. 1.00 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By Joun J. THomas. Containing practical 
directions for the propagation and culture. of 
all the fruits adapted to the United States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition by Wm. H. 8. Wood. This new 
— alee vee work paey B=. a 
new book, con ing everything ain 
to large and small fruits as well as sub-tro ical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustrated by 
nearly 800 engravings. 758 pp., 12mo. 2.50 


FREE CATALOGUE jrt.stos cota. 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 

Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- ‘ 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 

and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 

applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


$ 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Plant Food. 


Every crop must have the right kind of 
food and plenty of it. Only three plant food 
ingredients need be considered in a ferti- 
lizer—phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 


POTASH. 


These must be properly balanced. Too 
much of one and too little of another will 
cause partial or complete failure. 

FREE- Results of numerous experiments showing 


effects of fertilizers upon various crops is 
iven in our illustrated pamphlets. These books, sent free for 
he asking, will enable any farmer to use his fertilizers with 
grester economy and greater profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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HARTMAN 


STEEL PICKET F | ave, 


Stronger than Iron. 
Made of best steel wire and woven into a handsome fence, 
which when constructed with our ecrnamental steel posts 
adds greatly r HE heanty of the lawn or cemetery lot. 
E {DEAL FENCE 
for enclosing THE Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards 
School Grounds, ete, Catalogue and circulars sent FREE. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 
or277 hee New York. 


























we ate the Beet Steel 


Truck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 
Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, HL 


s Bad, Don’t It? 


to see those tumble 
down fences about f 
the place. 


A Neat Wire 
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for all time is the.... 


/Metal Wheel 


We make them in all sizes and 






y ‘rect or tag fo. ag su. 
FIT YOUR WAGON 
Perfectly without change... 
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out,no resetting tires 
because they endure 
catalogue and p 
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and we have the one 
whose purchase you 
will not regret. 
LAMB WIRE FENCE CO 
Adrian, Mich. 











CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Cutters 


The Gale-Baldwin and 
Baldwin Ensilage Cutters. 


The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
make our cutters the easiest running cutters made. 
from 6 to 22-inch knives. 
and Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Go., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Box 120. 


All sizes 
Send for catalogue and prices of 


























all others. 


points to all others. 
All Styles and Sizes. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more suvstantially made and are superior in all 


$75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 































time shreds the fodder. The 
Corn Hay.” 


baled as hay and sold in the city market. 
corn crop—no waste. Made in three sizes. 


Keystone Mfg. Co., 
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Corn Husker and Fodder Shredder. a 


This is the machine that has revolutionized the harvesting of corn. 

husks the corn clean and delivers it into a wagon or bin and at the oe 
uble Spiral Shredder head 
verts the fodder into a fine, soft, long substance called “Meystone 
It is readily eaten by live stock, can be as easily 
It saves the entire 
We mak2ea full line 
of corn machinery. Get our free illustrated catalogue before buying. 


32 River St., Sterlin 
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Our Nation in War 


The Battles of our Country 
on Sea and Shore. 


Portfolios comprising Sketches and Photo- 
a a reproductions of famous paintings of 
ervic incidents in our country’s wars, from 
the Government Art Galleries’ and from great 
private collections, picturing the heroisin of 
the}Nation in the bloody conflicts of our history, 


ALSO 
Illustrations by Photographs and Drawings of 
all the Thrilling Phases of 


The Spanish-American War. 


Pictures of daring deeds, desperate conflicts 
and memorable struggles afloat and afield, with 
army and navy, representing the tragic and 
heroic events in the Nation’s life. 

Each portfolio consists of 16 pages, each 
11 by 131-3 inches in size, the photographs 
are printed on heavy plate paper, and we have 
no hesitancy in recommending them most 
highly to our readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in 
Parts I, II, [III and LY. 


List of Illustrations. 
Illustrations of a Mountain Battery. 
bee? 4 5 Blow for Liberty. Struck at Lexington, April 

», 1775 

Burning of the “ Congress.’ 

Principal Warships of the heen Navy. 

A Battery in Action. 

Goyernor Hastings’ Visit to Mount Gretna. 

Cervera’'s Fleet Leaving Curacao. 

The Struggle at the Stone Fence, Gettysburg. 

A Pell Mell Cavalry © harge. 

Engagement. Between “ Serapis 
Richard.” 

Flight. .- 

The Queen Regent and King of Spain. 

Double Turret Monitor “Monterey” on the Way to 
Manila. 

The Death of Montgomery. 

Troop Transports Leaving San Francisco for Manila. 

Scene in the Turret of a Battleship During Engagement. 

A Company of American Cowboy Cavalry 

Showing Distances Between Points of Naval Interest. 

List of Illustrations. Part 2. 

War Map of the World. 

Principal War Vessels of the Spanish Navy. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill. 

The Sixth U. 8. Infantry in Camp at Tampa. 

The Last of the Red Skins. 

Entrance to the Harbor of Santiago de Cuba. 

A Porto Rico Poultry Vender. A Porto Rico Belle. 

The Flying Squadron. 

Perry’s Le apf on Lake Erie. 

The District of Santa Anna, Manila. 

The Battle of Manila. 

Inspection of Arms and Accoutrements. 

Swearing in Troops at Mt. Gretna. 

View of Santiago de Cuba and the Harbor. 

Getting Ready for Guard Duty. Ambulance and Encamp 
ment, Tampa. 

The Guard Detail. The Mess Tent. 

Showing Distances between Points of Naval Interest. 


List of Illustrations. Part 3. 


Massacre * eyomine, Pa, 

The Cadiz F 

Guarding he Di Pont Powder Mills. 
The * Monitor” and the “ Merrimac.’ 
Soldiers at Du Pont. 

Round Top, Gettysburg. 
Getting eady to March. 
Bombardment of San Juan. 
Battle of Manila. 

Lieutenant Hobson’s Exploit. 
Breaking Camp. 

Reading the News in Camp at Tampa. 
The Dream of the Soldier. 


Part 1. 


and “Bon Homme 


Morro Castle. 


~—~—< -. Laas and Death of De Kalb. The Boston 
assa 
Bombardment of Island No. 10. Death of Captain 
Lawrence. 
A Camp Kitchen. 
List of Illustrations. Part 4. 


Regimental Inspection. 

The Fiag of Truce. 

Artillery Exercise Ground, near San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Company Street. 

Troop “C,” Camp Alger, Va. 

Firing the Royal Salute. 

Wilcox’s Battery. 

Doom of Santiago. 

Looking Down the Prado, Havana. 

Battle of Cardenas. 

Las Ramblas, Principal Street in Barcelona. 

Che ** Newport.’ 

The Recall. 

Fortifications of San Juan, Porto Rico. 

The Princess Promenade, San Juan. 

Morning Music, Chickamauga Park. 
Colored. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will send any 
four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offices ; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 

New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


The Company Cook 





